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@ ‘There! That's better.” Jean gave 
the roses a last light touch, and stepped 
back to get the effect of the festive 
table. It was her birthday, and she was 
entertaining seven of her classmates at 


dinner and the movies afterward. 

Joan stood beside her friend. ‘Your 
table looks lovely, honey,” she said. 
“Your mother has such stunning glass 
and silver—and aren’t those roses gor- 
geous? I adore that shade of pink.” 

“My favorite color,” agreed Jean. 
“Pretty sweet of Mother to make the 
family ‘eat out,’ wasn’t it? She knew 
we'd enjoy having the place to our- 
selves, and that it would be a big thrill 
for me to play hostess all by my lone- 
some.” 

“It’s a big night altogether, if you 
ask me,” said Joan. She glanced at the 


Jean Celebrates 





Her Birthday 


clock. “Twenty minutes at least, before 
the girls get here. Let's go into the 
library and read the September AMER- 
ICAN GIRL.” 

“Yes, let's,” assented Jean, slipping 
her arm through her friend’s. “I’ve 
been so excited over my presents, and 
so busy getting ready for this party, 
that I haven’t had a chance to read a 
word in the magazine yet.” 


@ Joan picked up THE AMERICAN 
Girt from the library table. ‘You'll 
love the article on wild animal actors in 
the movies. It’s by the man who helped 
train the animals in Sequoia. You re- 
member that amazing puma, Gato? 
And Malibu, the deer who seemed al- 
most human in the way he acted his 


part?” 
“Of course I do,” said Jean. ‘Look! 


The article tells about training the 


rhinoceros in Tarzan and His Mate, 
too.” 

“It's terribly interesting,” said Joan. 
‘And just cast your eye on these stories. 
Call It Luck! by Janet Ramsay—that's 
about the F. A. D.’s; A Song in the 
Fog—more about Sally Lou and her 
crowd; an Em-and-Kip story—” She 
broke off suddenly, as a subdued giggle 
came to her ears. 

Framed in the doorway were six 
laughing faces. Then a gay chorus 
echoed through the house: “Happy 
birthday, dear Jean, happy birthday to 


you!” 


2 
If your subscription has run out, mail 
the renewal today. Send $1.50 for one 
year’s subscription, or $2.00 for two 
years’ to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE THIRTY- 


NINE DIMES 


MYSTERY 


The Detective Club goes sleuthing once 


again and enables innocence to triumph 


HE book we were reading was The Mystery 

of Hedge Hill. 1 had just read a chapter 

aloud and handed the book to Dot Carver 
because we took turns, and she had begun the 
next chapter. 

“ “Detective Fell bent down and picked up a 
white feather from the edge of the rug. ‘Ah! 
A feather from the breast of a white pigeon!” he ex- 
claimed— ” 

Dot had got just that far when the telephone rang and 
she jumped up and went to answer it. We were having a 
meeting of our Detective Club at Dot’s house, and we had no 
crimes to detect so we were reading a detective mystery. We 
three girls—Betty Bliss and Dot and I—had got up the Detec- 
tive Club because we thought girls could detect as well as 
anybody, and we called ourselves The Tenth Street Yard be- 
cause that was as near as we could come to Scotland Yard, the 
famous London detective headquarters. We all lived on 
Tenth Street. 

At first Dick Prince and Arthur Dane, the boys who live 
close to us on Tenth Street, laughed at us, but when we had 
solved a couple of mysteries they stopped guying us, and we 
let them be members of the Club, too. The only reason they 
were not with us was that Dick Prince was going downtown 
to buy a tennis racket, and Art Dane was going with him to 
pick it out. Art knew more about rackets than Dick did. Any- 
way, Dot came back from the telephone all excited. 

“Girls,” she cried, “no more reading! That was Dick 
Prince telephoning. A crime has been committed at his 
house.” 

“A mystery for us to solve?” I asked, jumping up. 

“Well, no, Madge,” Dot said, quieting down a little. 
“Just a crime, not a mystery, but Dick thought we'd like to 
know about it. He says they know who did it.” 

Betty was interested. “What was the crime?” she asked. 


By 
ELLIS 
PARKER 
BUTLER 


“Money was stolen,” Dot said. “Four dollars, 
I think Dick said. Arthur Dane is over there now. 
The money was Dick's.” 

“Who stole it, did he say?’ Betty Bliss asked. 

“He said Sophia, their colored maid,” Dot an- 
swered. Betty turned and looked at her. 

“Dick said that?” she asked. ‘Then there is a 
mystery for us to solve, Dot. Sophia Backus never stole any- 
thing, and she never would. She worked for us for years and 
years before she went to the Princes’, and she is as honest as 
the day is long. Come on, girls, it is time Tenth Street Yard 
was on the job.” 

“Right you are, Superintendent,” I said, and we all hur- 
ried over to Dick’s house. Art was in the living room and 
Dick led us in there and closed the door. 

“I thought you'd like to hear about it,” Dick said, “and 
I'm sorry there’s no mystery to untangle, but there isn't. 
Sophia took the money. She's as good as said so.” 

‘What did she say?” asked Betty Bliss, looking thoughtful. 


OTHING,”’ said Dick. “That's just it. She won't say a 
word. Father is not home—he doesn’t come home for 
lunch—but Mother asked Sophia a hundred questions, and 
she just won't give any answer but ‘I don’t want to say, Mrs. 
Prince.’ Mother asked her, ‘Did you take the money?’ and all 
she would say was, ‘I don’t want to say, Mrs. Prince.’ ” 

“How much money was it?” Betty asked. “Dot said four 
dollars.” 

“Well, I called it four dollars,’ Dick answered. “It was 
four dollars, but I took out a dime a couple of days ago, so it 
was really three dollars and ninety cents. It was my dimes— 
the dimes I had been collecting.” 

“Oh, I know!’’ I said. ‘The collection of dimes of all dif- 
ferent dates that you were making a couple of years ago. You 
showed them to Dot and me once, don’t you remember?” 
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“That's right,’’ Dick said. ‘I got an 1893 dime once, and 
I thought I would see if I could get all the dates, and I did— 
from 1893 for forty years, until I quit collecting.” 

“When did you quit collecting?” Betty asked him. 

“A couple of years ago,” Dick said. “I just forgot to keep 
on 


WELL Inspector,”’ Betty Bliss announced, for she called 
us all that when we were working on a mystery, “I 
can’t believe that Sophia committed this crime.”’ 

“She's been pretty hard up for money,” Dick told us. 
“With her husband bedridden and all, she has been asking 
Mother to advance money on her wages. And Mother did let 
her have all she could spare.” 

Betty Bliss did not pay much attention to this. 

‘Where was the money?” she asked. 

“I always kept it in a pigeonhole in my desk, up in my 
room,’ Dick told her. “A couple of days ago I needed a 
dime, and I got out the box and took one from it. I left the 
box on top of my desk. It was there yesterday morning; I 
remember seeing it.” 

“Was it there last night?” Betty asked. 

“I didn’t notice,” Dick said. “Yesterday Mother and 
Father and I drove up to Jeffersonville to see Aunt Jennie, 
and it was almost midnight when we got home, and I piled 
into bed without noticing much of anything.” 

“And when did you know the money was gone?” Betty 
enquired. “Did you just find it out?” 

“About an hour ago. I was going to buy 
a tennis racket and I did not have enough 
money so I was going to use those dimes. 
Art came over, and he and I went up to my 
room, and the money was gone. We looked 
everywhere, but no money.” 

“And what did you do then?” Super- 
intendent Bliss spoke in her most Scotland 
Yard way, just like in detective stories. 

“IT told Mother and she looked, and then 
she asked Sophia, and I'll say that Sophia 
looked guilty. She would not say a thing. 
She hemmed and hawed and all she would 
say was ‘I don’t want to say, Mrs. Prince.’ ” 

“She acted guilty, all right,” said Art 
Dane. “I was there.” 

“Have you looked among Sophia's 
things?’ Betty enquired, after a moment. 

“No, I don't believe Mother would do that until Father 
came home,” Dick said. “It would not be hard to hide the 
box, anyway. It was a small box.” 

“What kind of box was it?” asked Betty. 

“Sherlock Holmes on the job, aren't you?” laughed Dick. 
“It was a cigar box—a Keno Little Cigars box. About so big 
—just big enough to hold forty dimes, with some cotton to 
keep them bright.” 

“Dick Prince,” I said, “have you been smoking little 
cigars ?’’—for Keno Little Cigars are about the size of ciga- 
rettes, and I don’t like boys who smoke. 

“No, I haven’t, Madge,” Dick answered seriously, because 
he does like me pretty well. “It’s the kind my father smokes ; 
I used one of his empty boxes.” Then he asked Betty, “ Any- 
thing else, Superintendent ?” 

“No, Inspector,” Betty told him. “We would like to look 
at the scene of the crime, and then I would like to question 
Sophia if she does not mind.” 

Well, I felt proud of Betty. It was just like a real detective 
story, the way she asked questions. Dick opened the living 
room door and we were just going into the hall when we saw 
Sophia, her hat on and all, going out of the front door. 

“Where is she going?” Betty asked sharply as the front 
door closed behind Sophia. 

“I don't know,” Dick said. “She said she had to go out 
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for half an hour or so. She asked mother if she might go.” 

“Madge—”’ said Betty. ‘‘Or no, you, Inspector Dot—fol- 
low Sophia. Trail her carefully and don’t lose sight of her. 
I want to know where she goes and what she does.” 

Well, that was scrumptious, and I wished Betty had sent 
me. It was the first real shadowing the Detective Club had 
ever done but, after all, if Betty sent me I would not be able 
to see the detective work she did at the house, and that was 
exciting, too. 

When we got to the top of the stairs, on the way to Dick’s 
room, his mother was standing there. 

“Oh, Betty!” she said. “I’ve heard of some of the remark- 
able things your Detective Club has done and I do hope you 
can get at the truth of this, but I’m afraid you can’t. I don’t 
know whether to send for the police or not, for Sophia is act- 
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ing so strangely. I don’t know what to make of it, I'm sure.” 

“I wouldn't call in the police yet,” Betty said. “You can 
always do that, you know, Mrs. Prince. And may I ask you 
something? Was Sophia here all alone yesterday?” 

“Alone?” repeated Mrs. Prince, as if the question sur- 
prised her. ““Why, yes, as far as I know. She was to clean my 
room and the living room, and wash as many windows as she 
could.” 

“How many windows did she get washed ?’’ Betty asked. 

“Why, all of them,” answered Mrs. Prince. “She did them 
all, Betty.” 

“That's a good many windows to do in a day,” said Betty, 
“in addition to cleaning two rooms and the other work, isn’t 
ai 

“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Prince hesitatingly. “Yes, it is. It’s 


FOR AN INSTANT SOPHIA LOOKED 
SCARED. THEN SHE COVERED HER 
FACE WITH HER HANDS AND WEPT 
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more than Sophia usually gets done. You don’t mean—”’ 

“I don’t know that I mean anything,” said Betty, “but I 
remember that when Sophia worked for us, and had win- 
dows to do, she always had her husband come and do the 
outsides. That was before he was bedridden, of course. Prob- 
ably Sophia will tell us whether Erastus was here or not. She 
did not say why she wanted to go out just now, did she, Mrs. 
Prince?” 

“No,” Mrs. Prince said. “She just asked if she could go 
out, and I told her she could.” 

So Betty said we would look at Dick’s room, and we went 
there. Betty stopped us at the door. She was in front, with 
Dick and Art and me just behind her. She glanced here and 
there, and then walked toward the desk at the far side of the 
room and bent down and looked closely at the floor. 

“Dick,” Betty asked, “do you ever smoke cigarettes ?”” 

“Never,” Dick said positively. ‘I never smoke anything.’ 

“You know Erastus pretty well; does he smoke?’ Betty 
asked. 

“Cigarettes? Yes. Why?” Dick asked her. 

“There are cigarette ashes here by the desk,” Betty said. 
“And your windows have been cleaned, inside and out. If 
Erastus was here yesterday helping Sophia, these ashes may be 
an important bit of evidence. I think, Inspector Madge,” 

Betty said to me, “we are getting a little forward 
with this case.” 

“Yes, Superintendent Bliss,’ I answered, and 
Betty took an envelope from Dick's desk and 
scraped the cigarette ashes into it. I was tingling 
with a sort of pleasure to think how clever Betty 
was. I was glad to believe Sophia was not guilty; 
we all liked her. 

But Betty was not through with the room. She 
made us search it thoroughly while she stood and 
watched. The bed was a single bed because only 
Dick slept in it. The desk stood beside the bed, 


and there were a bookcase and chairs. I searched 


every inch of the desk, every drawer and pigeon- 
hole, but the money was not there, not a sign of it. 
As we were going downstairs again, Mrs. Prince 
came to the door of her room. 


ID youdiscoveranything ?’’sheasked worriedly. 

“Tl say so,” Dick said. “Cigarette ashes on 

the floor. It looks as if Erastus was here yesterday, 
and in my room.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Prince. ‘“That is 
almost as bad as if Sophia had taken the money 
herself—she is so proud of that boy.” 

Well, we went down to the living room, and 
Betty sent Dick and Arthur out to see if they could 
find a cigarette stub below any of the windows 
where Erastus might have dropped one, but they 
came back and said it was impossible to be sure— 
there were bushes under most of the windows. 
They had not found a stub. And then Sophia came 
home. 

She went right through the hall and up the 
stairs to the third floor where her room was. Dot 
came in almost immediately after Sophia. She was 
very much excited, and she closed the living room 
door. 

‘I shadowed her,” Dot told us, “and I guess 
now you'll say she is guilty. She went to two places. First she 
went to the bank, and I looked through the window to see 
what she was doing. She gave the teller a five dollar bill and 
got a lot of money—dimes, I think. Then she went into the 
tobacco store next door, and what do you think she bought ?”’ 

"A box of Keno Little Cigars, of course,” said Betty. 
“Yes. How did you ever guess it?’’ Dot asked. 
“If she got dimes at the bank,” Betty said; ‘of course she 
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would want a Keno Little Cigar box to put them in. She is up 
in her room now, putting the dimes in the box. Before long 
she will come down and ask us—or Mrs. Prince—to please 
search the desk carefully again, and when we do, we will find 
a box of dimes there, pushed far back in a corner somewhere, 
or on the floor back of the desk.” 

“I said she was guilty!”’ exclaimed Dot triumphantly. 
“She's frightened, and wants to hide her crime.” 

“Not guilty, I would say,” said Betty calmly. ‘If she stole 
Dick’s dimes, she would have them; she could put the box 
back without going downtown for dimes and a box. Her ac- 
tions suggest to me that she is afraid Erastus stole the dimes 
and that she is trying to protect him. Dick, does Sophia know 
your dimes were a collection of all different dates ?”’ 

“No,” Dick said. “I don’t think so. I just said ‘My box that 
had forty dimes in it.’ ”’ 

And, sure enough, before long Mrs. Prince called down 
and said, “Betty, will you come up? Sophia wants you to 
search the desk again.” And when we went to Dick's room, 
Betty tried the pigeonholes, and away back in one she found 
a Keno Little Cigar box full of dimes. She looked at the box 
and opened it, and spilled out the dimes on the desk and 
poked them around with her finger. Then she shook her head 
and smiled sadly at Sophia. 

“I'm sorry, Sophia,” she said. “I honor you for trying to 
protect Erastus, but it won’t do. This isn't the box because 
the revenue stamp on it is cancelled ‘March first, 1935,’ and 
Dick's box was at least 1933—perhaps older. And Dick’s 
dimes were all different dates, none newer than 1933, and 
these dimes are all 1935. This is not Dick’s box, and these are 
not Dick’s dimes.” 

For an instant Sophia looked scared, and then she sat 
down on the edge of the bed and just bawled. She sobbed 
and said Erastus was not a thief, and that he wouldn't take 
even a pin that did not belong to him; and then she said we 
could blame her, and that she had taken the dimes, and that 
she had given them to Erastus. She sobbed that Mrs. Prince 
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“PSHAW, NOW, MISS BETTY,” ERASTUS SAID, 
STILL GRINNING, “I AIN'T TOOK NO MONEY.” 
AND BETTY WAS INCLINED TO BELIEVE HIM 


could send her to jail, but that Erastus was as inno- 

cent as a babe unborn. 

Well, of course, nobody believed her because 
she was just trying to protect Erastus, but some- 
body rapped on the back door just then 
and Dick went down. He called upstairs 
when he had gone to the door. 

“Betty,” he called. “Come down here a 
minute, will you?” and Betty went down. 

It was Erastus at the back door. 

“Erastus,” Betty asked him as soon as he 
was in the kitchen, “what did you do with 
the money Sophia gave you yesterday ?”” 

“Gave me?” he asked, grinning from 

car to ear. “She don’t give me no money, 
Ma don’t. Not yesterday noways. I got me 

plenty money.” 
“What did you do with the money you took 
from Dick’s room yesterday, then?’ Betty 

asked him. 

“Pshaw, now, Miss Betty,’’ Erastus said, still 
grinning, “I ain't took no money from nowhere, 
no time. I got plenty money like I say. I got a job every 
night settin’ up pins in Betzman’s bowlin’ alley—I gives 
money to Ma, I does. I don’t know what you talkin’ about.” 

“Have you got any money in your pocket? Let's see it,” 
Betty said. 

“Sure, I got money,” Erastus grinned ; and he dug into his 
socket and brought out two crumpled dollar bills, and a 
half dollar and a dime. The dime was one of the bright new 
1935 dimes of which so many were around town just then. 
“Two sixty,” Erastus said. ““An’ I give Ma two dollars yes- 
terday for to get some stuff for Pa. An’ I git more, come Sat- 
urday night, when Betzman pays me. I saves plenty now 
‘cause I don’t smoke cigarettes no more.” 

“You don’t smoke cigarettes?” Betty asked quickly. 

“No, ma’am,” Erastus said. “I quit more than a month ago, 
and I ain't smoked none since then. I got me a cough like Pa 
has, an’ I figger I won’t smoke no more.” 

“You don’t smoke anything at all?’’ Betty asked. 

"No, ma'am,” said Erastus. “I jess get along without to- 
bacco.” 

“You didn’t smoke anything yesterday?” 

“Pshaw, no, Miss Betty,’’ Erastus said. ‘“When I quits, I 
quits. What you want to know for? What you ask me all this 
for?” 

“T'll tell you before long,” Betty said. ‘Erastus, did you 
help Sophia wash windows yesterday?” 

“Yessum, I did so,” Erastus admitted, but he was more 
serious now. “Right here in this house I washed windows 
yesterday, Miss Betty.” 

‘You know which room is Dick's? Did you go into Dick’s 
room?” 

“Yassum, I sure did,” Erastus said. ““Me an’ Ma was in 
there together. She washes inside, an’ I-washes outside, yas- 
sum. 

“When you were in there,” Betty asked, speaking slowly 
and never taking her eyes off Erastus’s face, ‘‘did you see a 
box—a Keno Little Cigar box?” 

‘No, ma’am,” said Erastus seriously. ‘“Leastways if I done 
so, I don’t take no notice of it. What's the trouble, Miss 
Betty? Is that box done gone?” 

“That's it, Erastus,’’ Betty said. “The box is gone, and 
there were forty dimes in it—’’ 

“Thirty-nine,” Dick corrected her. “You know I took one 
out.” (Continued on page 45) 














Shyness made Mary Douglas mis- 
erable until Pat held out to her 

the warm hand of friendship 
and she learned to set her 
“lance above mischance’ 
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“YOU LOOKED PRETTY 
LONELY OFF HERE BY 
YOURSELF,” HE SAID 
IN A PLEASANT VOICE 


MISCHANCE 


On one side of the lazy group on the sand there was 

a low, continuous murmur of wind in the stunted pines 
that fringed the edge of the moors. On the other, the loud 
thudding of the surf breaking on a shelving beach. 

With eyes grown accustomed to the darkness, the pic- 
nickers could make out the advancing and receding line of 
white that marked the reach of the waves. Sometimes a 
wave came a long way up the beach, perilously close to the 
fire itself, and there would be laughing squeaks of alarm 
from some of the girls. 

Supper had been cooked and eaten, and one of the boys had 
started the group singing. Another had produced a banjo 
from somewhere in the heap of sweaters and rugs, and was 
thrumming an accompaniment. 

Mary Douglas, leaning back on one elbow, wished that she 
had taken the trouble to learn to play some instrument. A 
guitar, perhaps, or a uke, or a mandolin. Somehow she didn't 
believe she would be so shy about doing something with her 
fingers. It was only her poor self-conscious tongue that was 
forever tripping her up, spoiling nice evenings like this one. 

She sighed. She had had a faint hope that this summer, 


Tor beach fire had died down to a bed of bright coals. 


By MARGUERITE 
ASPINWALL 


down here on Nantucket with that jolly group of boys and 
girls from the art school where she was a first-year student, 
things would be different. She was the outsider in their crowd 
—the others were all third- or fourth-year students. 

For Miss Blakesley, the teacher who had opened her big, 
shabby Nantucket summer home to them, had taken an inter- 
est in tall, shy, red-headed Mary who had thrown herself with 
such fierce concentration into her work in the life class. It was 
she who had singled out the girl, and suggested her joining 
the older students for this summer outing. 

Mary had jumped at the opportunity. She hadn't known 
any of the others well until they all came down here, but 
several of them—Sally Lou Manners, Cherry Rainsford, and 
Sandy McCune especially—had been friendly. 

They had been wise enough to see through her tongue-tied 
bashfulness, her stiff manner, and her long, agonized silences, 
to the wistful eagerness that lay underneath. Unobtrusively, 
they had tried to help her to feel herself one of them. 

Mary was passionately grateful, but tonight it seemed to 
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her that she wasn’t making much progress. Here she sat, on 
the fringe of the gay group as.usual, longing to join the 
others, to tell a funny story as Sandy had just done, to lead 
the singing like Norman Thomson and Cherry. Anything— 
anything that would make them see her as an interesting 
person. 

Her slender, wiry hands were clenched tensely in her lap. 


AYBE if Daddy had lived, I’d have grown up—differ- 

ent. | was never shy with him. Maybe we were too sufhi- 

cient for each other, though. I wasn’t thrown with boys and 
girls my own age.” 

She would never get over missing Daddy. Life with sweet, 
staid Aunt Carol in the huge New York house on the unfash- 
ionable West Side had been a heart-breaking substitute for 
the happy companionship she had known up to her four- 
teenth birthday. 

A slim, dark boy, sitting on the other side of the fire near 
Sally Lou, got to his feet and came around to drop down laz- 
ily on the sand beside Mary. 

“Hello! You looked pretty lonely off here by yourself,” 
he said in a pleasant voice. 
“[’m Pat Calhoun. Norman 
Thomson asked my sister and 
me to come along tonight. 
That's Dinny over there in 
the blue sweater, next to 
Norm. We come from the 
same town he does, down in 
South Carolina. It was fun 
finding him here this sum- 
mer. We've been coming to 
Nantucket ourselves for 
years.” 

“I’ve heard him speak of 
Dinny Calhoun,” Mary said, 
smiling and forgetting for 
the moment to be shy with a 
stranger. The whole group 
had been curious about Din- 
ny after hearing Norman talk 
so much about her. Accord- 
ing to him, she had all the 
boys in Gayton—their home 
town—simply raving about 
her. 

Well, she was pretty 
enough, Mary thought now, 
regarding the girl in the blue 
sweater critically. And sure 
enough of herself, she added with an inward pang of envy. 

“I’m Mary Douglas,” she added hastily. ‘This is a pretty 
swell party, isn’t it?”” Why—that was the way Sally Lou or 
Cherry would have said it. She was quite proud of herself for 
a moment. But the next, her courage flagged abruptly. What 
did one go on to say, after that? 

“Everything’s swell on Nantucket,” Pat said promptly. 
“There's something rather special to be said for islands, I 
think,” he added whimsically. ‘‘Maybe it’s because there’s so 
much ocean to them. I’m kind of cuckoo about everything to 
do with the sea.” 

“Oh, I am, too,”’ Mary burst out. She was silent a moment, 
remembering. Daddy had been like that about islands. It 
made a sudden, warm bond that entirely crowded out shyness. 

She went on, breathlessly, “‘My father and I traveled a lot 
when he was alive. We spent a winter in Barbados and Trin- 
idad once. He used to write travel articles for magazines. And 
when I was eleven, we lived for a year in the Greek islands.” 

“You did!’ Pat fairly shouted at her. “Then you must have 
been in Greece itself—Athens—’ He stopped and drew a 
long, reverent breath. “I'd about give my ead for such a year. 


Abandoned Island 


BY RUTH MOORE 


The land goes back, and it was hard to clear; 
Already in the meadow, deep and slow, 

The stubborn seeds are creeping; year by year 

The spruces thrust, the brier and witch grass grow. 
Only a little time and all will be 

Forsaken, save by those who claim their own, 
Plover and crane and wind-bedeviled tree, 

And golden flies above the cellar-stone. 


Oh, come away from here, for sea gulls standing 
Stiff-necked and still on their old hip of ledge 
Have given us little welcome for our landing— 
And he forgets if he be ghost or guest 

Who stays too long above this echoing edge 

Of rock, among the scanty marsh grass thinning, 
To watch the web of water spinning, spinning, 
Past these old headlands, lonely and possessed. 
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I'm going to be an architect some day, you see. Go ahead,” he 
commanded with vehemence. ‘Tell me all you can remem- 
ber. Think,” he wound up gloomily, ‘‘of all that being wasted 
on a girl!” 

“But it wasn’t wasted,” Mary said indignantly. Wasted in- 
deed! The insufferable conceit of some people! 

She found herself in a swift, entirely unanticipated flood of 
words, pouring out all those secretly cherished memories of 
that glorious Greek year. 

The Acropolis—their wanderings among Greek ruins, in- 
land, in the camps of archeologists of strange and varied na- 
tionalities; their voyagings to a host of little green, Greek 
islands, with their olive groves and their ancient, white tem- 
ples falling into decay, to which no worshippers ever came 
any more. 

She had quite forgotten both herself and Pat Calhoun who 
sat there beside her, drinking in her words with flattering 
attention. 

Pat broke in with a question now and again; just often 
enough to keep her talking, self-forgetfully. Mary was sit- 
ting up straight now, using her hands in swift, vivid gestures 
that had no relation to her 
usual awkward awareness of 
them as being perpetually in 
her way. She felt suddenly 
sure of herself, too. She felt 
—why, she felt interesting! 

And then, from across the 
fire, there came an interrup- 
tion. It was Norman Thom- 
son, cupping his mouth with 
his big hands, and calling to 


her. ‘‘Mary—hi, there! 
Mary!” 

“What is it?’ she called 
back. 


“Dinny was trying to 
quote me a swell piece of 
poetry, and she can’t get the 
last lines,” Norman said. “I 
told her you were a book- 
worm, and that you'd be sure 
to know them.” 

“It's from Kipling’s True 
Romance,” Dinny Calhoun 
said in her sweet, musical 
Southern voice. ‘“The last 
part.” 

“Oh, yes,” Mary began im- 
pulsively before she remem 
bered that, if she admitted knowing it, she would be expected 
to quote all that rather sentimental last stanza, with every- 
body stopping to listen. “How far did you get?” 

‘Yet may I look with heart’—something,”’ Dinny pouted, 
with a soulful side glance at Norman. 

Mary knew the lines. Secretly they were favorites of hers. 
But to recite them now.... 


oe bit her lip, and the old, tongue-tied helplessness was 
on her again, like some cruel jungle creature pouncing. 

“Yet may I look with heart—heart un-unshook,”’ she 
quavered. “ ‘On blow b-b-brought h-h-home or—or’ ” 

She ended flatly, ‘I’m afraid I don’t remember,” and sat 
back in the shadows, her face flaming. 

Beside her, Pat spoke up quietly. “Oh, that thing! I believe 
I remember. Though why Dinny wants to drag in a lot of 
slush at a picnic—’ He seemed, oddly, to be angry about 
something. 

“It isn’t slush, Pat,”’ his sister cried indignantly. “Anyhow, 
you didn’t think so once, either. And a night like this is just 
exactly right for poetry, isn’t it, Norm?” She smiled up at 
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him, and then flung a somehow satis- 
fied glance at the darkness that hid 
Mary’s hot cheeks. 

“Oh, well, just as you say,” Pat re- 
torted indifferently. ““Here goes, then- 
"Yet may 1 look with heart unshook 
‘On blow brought home or missed. 
‘Yet may I hear with equal ear, the 

clarions down the list; 

"Yet set my lance above mischance 

‘And ride the barriere—’ 

“Bother, I guess, like Mary, I've for- 
gotten the rest, too.”” He waved the sub- 
ject away carelessly, and the crowd 
chuckled good-naturedly. 

“T can go on with it now,” Dinny de- 
clared, and bent her blond head nearer 
Norman’s black one. They could hear 
her voice run on softly, as she finished 
the quotation for his ears alone. 

The others resumed their talk. Some- 
one started a song. The incident ap- 
peared to be definitely closed. 

“Don’t care so much—silly,” Pat 
said gently to Mary. He added incau- 
tiously, “Sally Lou said you were shy 
about crowds and things like this, but 
they really don’t matter.” 

“Oh-h!” Mary exclaimed in an an- 
guished whisper. So Sally Lou had told 
him she was shy. She must have asked 
him to come over here and talk to her, 
too. The lovely spell of the evening was 
broken. 


| eed tried to get back to the subject 
they had been discussing before the 
interruption, but Mary could answer him 
only in strained monosyllables now. 
What an utterly Dumb Dora he must be 
thinking her. And she had known those 
lines perfectly well! At last he gave it 
up, and when there was a call for vol- 
unteers to replenish the fire, he went off 
with Sally Lou and Sandy to collect 
more driftwood. 

There was no denying that the world 
looked a bleak place to Mary at that 
moment. It wasn’t, of course, the silly 
little incident of this evening alone, but = 
the fact that it was one of a long series 
of similar happenings. 

Other girls seemed able to throw 
themselves whole-heartedly into whatever was going on. 
They said the right, witty thing at just the right time, and 
they never seemed to find their own hands and feet in their 
way at every turn. 

Her bitter reverie was broken by a scream from the other 
side of the fire. Water, black and cold, was all around her 
suddenly. Surprisingly deep, too, for a spent wave that had 
stolen up unexpectedly far. 

It went over the bright coals of the beach fire, with a great 
sputtering and hissing of steam. Blankets, extra coats and pic- 
nic utensils were being washed up the beach. Everybody was 
on his or her feet, shouting, laughing, running this way and 
that. 

Sometimes, even on a calm night like this, some far-away 
disturbance out at sea would throw these monster waves up 
the shore without warning. It didn’t happen often, but Mary 
had heard tales of such waves, in the Caribbean particularly. 
They usually came in threes, they used to say down there. 
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THE GIANT WAVE WAS ALREADY BEGIN- 
NING TO FOAM DOWN ITS STEEP INNER 
SIDE AS MARY SWAM DESPERATELY TO 
REACH THE WILDLY STRUGGLING GIRI 


She glanced with 
apprehension toward the 
tossing, restless darkness 

on her left. 
The second wave was right 
ff on the heels of the already-spent 
SP a first one. She could make out its tow- 
ering white crest in the starlight. High- 
er by far than any of the crests she had 
watched idly this evening. But she saw some- 

thing else in that same glance, too. 
aN Something small and struggling was being 
sucked out on the black back-wash of that first wave. 
At first she thought it might be one of the steamer 
rugs, whirled by the undertow. And then a white arm shot up 
out of the water, waving frantically. It disappeared, and was 
lifted again, farther out. 

There was no time for hesitation. With a cry for help, 
Mary was running down the wet sand, into the cold, receding 
water. Fortunately she had been brought up on, or near, salt 
water during most of her wanderings with her father. She had 
learned to swim almost as early as she had learned to walk. 

She heard shouts behind her as she ran, but the others were 
all much farther up the beach. 

As she stumbled through the tugging water that was knee- 
deep now, she could see the foaming, lifted summit of a 
third wave, not far behind the one already toppling for its 
downward crash; just beyond where she had caught the last 
glimpse of that waving arm. 

If she could only reach the girl—it must be a girl; it had 
been too small for one of the boys. Too small, she knew sud- 
denly, for anyone but Dinny Calhoun. (Continued on page 39) 








The Squibnocket Bunch planned a unique celebration 
for Red, but they did not foresee the startling adven- 


ture that would follow the lighting of ~THE 
BIRTHDAY TREE 


By MARY AVERY GLEN 


BOY and girl sat together on the floor 
of the low porch of the bath-house, It 


was the quiet hour just after luncheon 
when the beach, marred by the footprints of 
the morning bathers, lay deserted for a season, 
dreaming in the sun of early afternoon. 

The girl, Phyllis Merriam, blond hair lifting 
in the breeze, wore a white dress and a gay 
scarf knotted loosely around her throat. The 
boy, John Bacon, two or three years her senior, 
sturdily clad in pull-over sweater, gray woolen 
knickers and stockings, clasped his drawn-up 
knees. A brier pipe pulled down the corner of 
his lip, and his dark eyes were fastened 
thoughtfully on the deep blue of the harbor 
water. 

“Doesn't the Sea-Bell look wonderful?’ 
Phyllis exclaimed, breaking a silence. She in- 
dicated a sailboat, brave in fresh white paint, dipping at 
anchor just inside the jetty. 

The Sea-Bell, joint property of the eight boys and girls 
who were falling into the habit of spending part of their 
summers together at Squibnocket Island, had been repaired 
and painted this season, which accounted for her dashing 
appearance. Sally Burke, one of the group, had been strong 
for scarlet cushions and a red stripe around the hull, but 
the others had voted her down in favor of a green stripe 
and a serviceable set of brown leather cushions. “Looks a 
little less like Cleopatra’s barge, Sally,’’ John Bacon had 
commented drily. 

“Do you know what I'd like us to do on Thursday, Jock ?”’ 
Phyl asked. ‘I'd like us to give a birthday party for Red. 
The whole crowd, I mean. He'll be seventeen, you know.” 

“All right with me.” 

“And I'd like to have it awfully original. Can you think 
of anything?” 

John regarded her with a twinkle. “Tell us first what 
you've thought up already.” 

Phyl clasped her hands in her lap. ‘Let’s have a picnic 
in some meadow near the sea, some place we've never been 
before, where there are lots of little spruces. Then we could 
trim a birthday tree for Red. Entirely different from a 
Christmas tree, I mean. We could string chains of those 
white immortelles that are growing all around, and we could 
have seventeen candles on the tree instead of on a cake. 
That would be very new. They ought to be red, I think, for 
Red’s nickname. We can have lots of sandwiches and candy, 
and a birthday cake without candles. And we could bring 
funny rhymes and joke presents, too. We ought to buy Red 
one nice present, though—don’t you think so? If the seven 
of us each gave a dollar, that ought to be enough to get 
something awfully nice.” 

John spoke, after a season of reflection. “How are we 
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going to transport ourselves and our plunder to this distant 
field of asphodels?” 

“T hadn't thought of that.” 

“I'm thinking of it now, and I have an idea. You know 
Vincent Abel, in the village? Well, Vince has a notion that 
he’s under some obligation to me. It’s nonsense, of course, 
but I think he'd be happier if we'd let him drive us out to 
Dolphin Head; and then he could come out later in the 
day to bring us back. All this for love, not coin. And I have 
another thought. You've seen the Indians at Dolphin Head ? 
I know several of them, one of them quite well—Peter 
Crump. The Indians used to do their farming with oxen—" 

“It’s on one of the Squibnocket picture postcards!” inter- 
rupted Phyl. 

“My friend, Peter Crump, still does his ploughing with 
a yoke of oxen,” continued John. “And sometimes he drives 
them hitched to a two-wheeled cart. Why not have Peter 
meet us at Dolphin Lighthouse after Vince has done his 
part, and take us cross-country in the ox-cart to a place on the 
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South Shore where he took me once last summer? He’d do it 
for a dollar. There’s a cove where the sea laps in, and a 
high bluff with long grass, and little spruces.” 

Phyl leaned forward in delight. ‘I knew you'd have some 
grand idea!” 

“There's no part of the Island so beautiful as the South 
Shore,” said John. “And there are plenty of places there- 
abouts that very few 
people know. No- 
body goes to them, 
because there aren't 
any roads. They're 
practically undis- 
covered country.” 

Phyllis sprang to 
her feet. “Let's get 
to work! Come on 
up to the gift-shop. 
I want to show you 
what the other girls 
and I think would 
be splendid for 
Red's present. It’s a 
lovely blue-and-sil- 
ver vase for his 
room at school.” 








LADEN DOWN WITH THEIR PIC- 
NIC ‘PLUNDER,’ THEY MERRILY 
4 CLAMBERED ABOARD THE CART 


John knocked out his pipe, and rose up tall beside her. 
“I'll "phone the lobster-sandwich restaurant at Dolphin 
Head. Peter Crump lives just down the bluff, and they'll 
call him to the ’phone. And I'll try to pick up Vince Abel. 
He’s night watchman at the Island hospital, I think.” 

They left the beach and turned into the path that wound 
upward between tall, fragrant weeds till it reached the main 
street of the little town. They walked by the post office, and 
the stationery shop with its display of fish-lines, chewing 
gum and picture postcards. They passed Bitzer’s fish-market 
and the drugstore, and turned in at the gift-shop. 

“We want to look at that blue vase again, Mr. Pennyman,” 
Phyl said politely to the spectacled old man behind the 
counter, as she led John to the wide shop-window. The 
window was fitted with shelves from sill to top, and the 
light from without shone bewitchingly through colored 
crystal bottles, vases, and goblets placed thereon, and cast 
ruby, green, and purple stains upon the floor beneath. 

Phyl carefully lifted down a delicate blue-and-silver vase 
and held it out toward her companion, ‘Don’t you think 
he'd love it, Jock?” 

John thrust both hands behind him with the unconscious 
gesture of a child who has been told “not to touch.” 

“T think it would be splendid for a girl’s room.” 

“You don’t think Red would like it?” 

John cast a hasty glance toward the counter and perceived 
Mr. Pennyman’s back disappearing between 
the curtains into the room behind the shop. 
“Are you asking for my man-to-man opin- 
ion?” He regarded her with a quizzical smile 
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Phyl nodded, but she looked disappointed. Her eyes 
caressed the vase. 

“If you girls should give such a thing to a big bruiser 
like Red, you'd scare him to death. If he rolled an eye at it 
he'd smash it. May I make a suggestion? The other day I 
saw Red looking at a catcher’s mitt, a fairly good one. If you 
want my honest opinion, I think that would really please him.” 

Phyl returned the vase to the shelf with a sigh. “Let's go 
and look at it,” she said. 


TT clock in the tower of the white church had barely fin- 
ished striking eleven on Thursday morning when Vincent 
Abel’s old seven-seater, loaded within and adhered to with- 
out by ten passengers in all, rattled out of the village. Red 
Cochran’s birthday party had begun. 

The day was perfect, cool and fresh, and the countryside lay 
golden under a mellow sun. The old sea-captains were wont 
to refer proudly to such days as ‘‘Squibnocket weather,” and, 
truly, there were many like it during the Island summer. 

Miss Marcia Merriam, a beloved aunt who for years had 
been in charge of her two orphaned nieces, Phyllis and Meg, 
sat on the front seat of the old car, beside Vincent Abel. She 
had yielded to persuasion on the part of the young people 
to come along, at least as far as Dolphin Light, and to ride 
back with Vincent. 

“But you haven't room for me in Vincent's car,” she had 
objected. 

“That's all right, Aunt Marcia,’ John Bacon had replied, 
using the name by which she was known to all her nieces’ 
friends. ‘There might just as well be three boys hanging on 
the running-board as two!” 

The back seat was occupied by Phyllis, Sally Burke, and 
Sue Kingsley, loaded to their chins with what John called 
“the plunder.” Phyl’s younger sister, Meg Merriam, sat on 
one of the small middle seats, and Red, protesting, camped 
on the other. The girls felt that since Red was the guest of 
honor, he should ride in comfort, but he had insisted, 
embarrassed but firm, that he would take 
his turn on the running-board with the 
other boys, John, Sandy Collins and Ace 
Corbett. 

They passed Bottle Head and, some 
miles farther on, caught a distant glimpse 
of the fishermen’s houses at Spargo’s Cove, 
weathered silver-gray like a huddle of 
wasps’ nests. Riding through the sun- 
drenched air was so pleasant, it was almost 
with regret that they caught their first 
view of Dolphin lighthouse, red with a 
gilded crown, standing a-top the bluff. 

In a moment John called out a greet- 
ing, and Vincent Abel brought the car to 
a grinding stop. 

Beside the road waited an outlandish 
turnout. Two huge black oxen stood in 
their tracks, sullen-eyed, tails switching, 
necks imprisoned in a heavy wooden yoke, 
each wearing a shoulder-cape of shiny 
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gnats. Attached to the 
yoke by the tongue was 
a sturdy two - wheeled 
cart—home-made, judg- 
ing from the railings of 
white-birch stems laced 
with rope which made 
backs for the seats that 
faced each other like those 
in an old-fashioned trol- 
ley-car. 

A tall raw-boned man 
in shirt-sleeves and suspenders sat at the front of the cart, 
one foot on the tongue between the oxen, the other dangling. 
His eyes were intelligent and piercing, his face like tanned 
leather. In his mouth he held an empty corn-cob pipe, up- 
side down. Even at first glance he suggested resourcefulness 
and self-possession. 

John Sannel off the running-board. The others sprang 
off and piled out of the car. Aunt Marcia, a little concerned 
for their safety, alighted also, and John courteously presented 
the Indian to her as “my friend, Mr. Crump.” He introduced 
the others with a wave of his hand. 

“Look!” he whispered to Phyl, nodding toward a small, 
weather-beaten house on a nearby hill. ‘That's where he 
lives. Do you see that queer-looking seat by the door, near 
the scarlet bean vine? That’s a vertebra from the backbone 
of a whale.” 

The Indian appraised the party with his eyes, and then 
delivered himself of an unembroidered statement. ‘The 
old woman can’t go.” 

Aunt Marcia, forty-five and handsome, threw up her head 
in surprise. Her eyes dilated. “Why! Why, John!” she ex- 
claimed. Then she burst out laughing, and turned on the 
Indian with spirit. ‘Don’t trouble yourself! The old woman 
has no intention of going!” 

The girls clambered aboard the cart with shrieks of 
laughter and the boys with loud (Continued on page 32) 
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THE SICK MAN’S FEVER HAD 
LEFT HIM. GRETA AND TINY 
GUSTAVE STOOD BY HIS BED 







THE ROUND, BABY MOUTH GAPED BIRD-LIKE AS JOHN 
OFFERED NARROW STRIPS OF LEFT-OVER SANDWICHES 




















Mysterzous fires breaking out in house after house; 
A homeless boy gallantly fighting suspicion; 








H’ MAY cut the grass, but don’t let 
him into the house.” Aunt Etta 
spoke with finality. 

“Oh, Aunt Etta, it’s his day to wash the 
windows!” Joy's large blue eyes were sympathetic. “He 
might think we suspected him, too.” 

“I don’t know whom to suspect,’ Aunt Etta replied. “But 
I’m worried enough as it is, without letting Alex Miller in- 
side the door.” 

Not only Aunt Etta, but all Greenfield was worried—a 
worry that threatened to become a panic. Women gathered 
in the village, their voices shrill, men wore puzzled frowns. 
There was a feeling of suspense, as if the town were in the 
grip of an epidemic, as indeed it was—an epidemic not of 
disease, but fire! 

Five fires in the last four weeks. The Sawyer place was 
the first to go, burned to the ground while the family were 
out. Less than a week afterwards, the west side of the Davis 
house went up in flames; and when, a few days later, Fannie 
Bridge came home to find her newly furnished bedroom a 
water-soaked ruin, she cried enough to have put out the fire 
herself. These were three of the best homes in town, and 
people began to say it was a form of revolution until a negro 
cabin was turned into a bonfire and, the next day, but for the 


A clever girl who detects the real— 
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JOY LOOKED UP FROM HER WORK DREAD- 
ING WHAT ALEX MIGHT THINK WHEN 
SHE TOLD HIM AUNT ETTA DIDN'T WANT 
HIM TO SCRUB THEIR KITCHEN FLOOR 


splendid work of the volunteer firemen, the whole Italian 
settlement would have been wiped out. The fires, like dis- 
case, were no respecters of money. 

Dr. Garvin, in a town meeting, claimed it was the work 
of a “fire bug.”” There were people, he said, who seemed per- 
fectly sane except for this craze to start fires. He — out 
that, as this was a new terror, the fire bug must be someone 
recently arrived in town—so suspicion inevitably fell on the 
only newcomer, Alex Miller. 

Alex had come from the Hillside Orphanage in the late 
spring. He earned his board and keep by doing most of the 
housework for old George Dean, a bachelor who lived back 
of the furniture store. 

The town’s people took to him immediately for he was 
polite and willing and strangely handsome. His eyes, in par- 
ticular, were remarkable, heavy-lashed and astonishingly 
blue. He was anxious to earn money for he planned to go to 
college after high school, and he soon had a lot of jobs— 
cutting lawns, scrubbing floors, and washing windows. 

That is, he had had plenty of work until the town meet- 
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ing, when only Mr. St. John, the minister, had stood up for 
him and begged people not to be too quick with their sus- 
picions. Nevertheless, in the last week Alex's work had 
petered away to nothing, and even kind Aunt Etta gave or- 
ders not to let him into the house. 

It was a hot day, a scorcher. Indeed it had been a record 
summer for heat. Joy, in a sheer green tennis dress tied on 
the shoulders, could feel the perspiration roll down her back 
as she bent over, clipping the grass between the flag-stones, 
yet at the same time she felt cold in the pit of her stomach. 
What would Alex think when she told him Aunt Etta didn’t 
want the kitchen scrubbed today? She could hear the whirr 
of the lawn mower swishing up and down. Never, it seemed 
to her, had he worked so rapidly. 


- liked Alex. Because she was a half-orphan herself, 
she imagined she understood him. But of course it was 
very different with her—she had Aunt Etta and Uncle Frank 
who adored her, and her own father who came from the city 
every couple of weeks just to see her, and while he was there 
life became a wonderful merry-go-round. Even so, nobody 
was a mother except a mother, and neither she nor Alex had 
one—which made her feel quite close to him. So she used to 
give up tennis, Saturday morning, to help him; and after his 
work was done, until it was time for his next job, they'd 
munch apples, and she'd hear him his Latin or his French 
vocabulary, for he was trying to get into the junior class in 
the autumn. 

Joy was furious over the suspicion that had sprung up 
about Alex. She told everyone it was the most ridiculous thing 
she had ever heard, but people only looked at her pityingly 
and shook their heads. 

If only—oh, if only she could prove his innocence! 

“There, that looks better!’ commented Alex, mopping his 
face. ‘I like to do a job that shows.” 

A job that showed. Would Aunt Etta say that was why he 
liked to start fires? Joy hated herself for having such a 
thought. 

“Certainly does show. Shows on you, too. Your face looks 
like a tomato. Sit down, I have some apples all polished and 
waiting.” 

“As soon as I get the linoleum scrubbed.” He started for 
the kitchen. 

“Wait, Alex!” Joy rubbed her coppery curls off her fore- 
head in an impatient gesture. ‘Aunt Etta said she'd do it her- 
self today. She always used to, you know, before you came. 
She likes to do it—she’s funny that way.”” Her hurried ex- 
planation faded into silence as she saw the hurt look behind 
the heavy lashes. 

“I understand.”’ Alex’s voice sounded as hollow as if it 
came out of the earth and up through his body. 

“We'll have more time for—what did you want to go 
over this morning?” 

He drew a deep breath, holding his under lip between his 
teeth. 

“Sit down, please,’ she coaxed, dropping onto the ground 
and patting the grass beside her. ‘‘It’s almost cool here. I’ve 
half a mind to bring down Greta, Shirley and Gary—there’s 
such a thing as too much heat, even for tropical fish.” 

“Seems to be a craze in this town for tropical fish,” he 
said indifferently, as one will skip a stone when deep in 
thought. 

“Blame Mr. Schmidt at the General Store—it’s all his 
fault.” Glad of any topic to break the tension, Joy explained: 
“He gave out tickets all the month of July, with the amount 
of each sale, and the first five dollars’ worth entitled anyone 
under fifteen to a fish globe. Each five dollars’ worth after 
that could be turned in for a tropical fish, or a castle, or 
pebbles and greens. I got my whole outfit and three fish. Aunt 
Etta laid in a lot of canned goods to get Gary. I think it was a 
pretty good idea, don’t you?” 
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But Alex didn’t answer. He was drawing lines in the 
grass with a twig. 

“Come, let's get at your studies,”’ she insisted. “What's on 
your mind?” 

“These fires,’ he answered bravely. “I’ve got to find out 
who’s guilty, or I can’t go on living here.” 

“Oh, Alex, if we only could!” she breathed. ‘Sometimes 
I think it isn’t anyone—just a lot of fires that have happened 
close together.” 

He shook his head. “They're too much alike. So far every 
one has been around noontime. In four cases no one was 
home. It couldn’t be electric wires, because in three of the 
houses there was no electricity. I believe myself it’s a fire 
bug all right, but who?” 

“Couldn't we act as detectives, you and I, and discover the 
guilty party?” In her newborn hope she passed him an apple 
and bit into one herself. 

“That's what I've been trying to do, but I haven’t made 
any progress.’” He munched the apple for a while in silence. 
“I'm the most likely person . . . I can understand how every- 
one suspects me.” 

“Alex! I don't.” 

“I know you don’t, neither does Mr. St. John—I’m due 
there to wash windows at eleven. If it weren’t for you two, 
I believe I'd go nuts. Sometimes I get to wondering if we'll 
ever know the truth. It would be a terrible thing to go 
through life and never to be able to clear up this hideous 
suspicion.” 

“You will! You must!” she insisted. “Couldn't you prove 
where you were during those fires?” 

“I could if anyone asked me—but I was never very far 
away; not so far but what I might have used a fuse to make 
my getaway. Oh, it would be much easier to prove my guilt 
than anyone else's!" He bashed the apple core against a 
distant tree trunk. “I stand in the post office and watch the 
people come in and out, and I can’t find a soul who would 
be vicious enough.” 

“It isn’t a matter of wickedness. Dr. Garvin says it's a 
form of craziness.” 

“Joy, take it from me, it’s most unpleasant, most awfully 
unpleasant, to have people think you're crazy.” 

“It’s beastly, Alex. It makes me furious. But lots of great 
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people have been considered crazy. Columbus and Galileo—” 

“Maybe it isn’t so bad when you're great.’ 

“We've simply got to discover who's doing it. There's 
that old Miss Sprague who lives alone with all those cats. 
She’s certainly queer enough.” 

Alex shook his head. “No one who’s kind to cats would 
burn people.” 

“Unless she were crazy,” insisted Joy. Maybe it was Miss 
Sprague. She was dreadful looking, with a moustache like 
a man. Why hadn't Joy thought of her before? 

But Alex shook his head again. ‘Mrs. Bridge says who 
ever got into Fannie’s room must have climbed up the vine. 
I heard them talking about it in the drug store. Could you 
imagine Miss Sprague doing that?” 

Joy sighed, and said with impatience, 
Alex. Who?” 

And there they were back to the original question. 

The Congregational Church clock struck eleven and Alex 
pulled himself to his feet. The St. Johns lived on the next 
road beyond the apple orchard, and Joy walked as far as the 
fence with him, unwilling to leave him alone in his state 
of misery. 

“Come around this afternoon, if you like. Maybe we can 
think of something to do about it,” she offered generously, 
for there were water sports down at the lake and everyone 
counted on her to win the two hundred yard race. 

“No thanks,” he refused. “I—I like to get miles away, 
when I can. I keep imagining I hear the fire whistle.” 


“But it's someone, 


pe stood in the broiling sun until the orchard hid him 
from sight. Slowly, thoughtfully she went back to the 
house to make her Saturday cake. How could she prove Alex 
was innocent? Over and over she asked the question as she 
beat the yellow eggs into the mixture of sugar and butter. If 
only her father were coming today, but he was out West. 
Aunt Etta and Uncle Frank both thought Alex guilty ... Mr. 
St. John might help her. He was a very smart man. ... 


A CROWD WAS GATHERED IN THE ST. 
JOHNS’ YARD. SMOKE BILLOWED AND 
POURED FROM THE NURSERY WINDOWS 
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Her reflections were pierced by a familiar and hideous 
sound, The fire horn! 

“Again!” groaned Aunt Etta, from the dairy. 

Suddenly Joy's eyes flashed with hope. Now was her 
chance! Alex could prove he had been with her all the 
morning until he went to the St. Johns’. 

Four hoarse blasts of the horn. 

“This section,” called Aunt 
Etta, coming into the kitchen 
wiping her hands. “Now what?” 

From away down in the village 
they could hear the faint siren of 
the Fire Department automobile 
that preceded the engine. It grew 
louder and louder until it seemed 
to come from the very apple or- 
chard. 

Aunt and niece dashed out of 
the back door. Joy took the 
short cut through the or- 
chard. Her long legs flashed 
in the mottled shade, her 
feet slipped on rotting 
(Continued on page 35) 
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outside an old tavern in Salzburg. They had had an 

omelet so fluffy and light that one hardly knew it was 
an omelet and not a puff of down, and dainty fried cakes 
that were flat elderberry blossoms dipped and browned; 
and they were ending their meal with crisp cornucopias of 
pastry as thin as paper, filled with whipped cream and tiny 
wild strawberries. Sue's mother explained that Austrian 
cooking was almost the best in the world, delicate and finely 
seasoned like French cooking. If it hadn’t been that there 
was so much in Salzburg to see, Sue would have kept right on 
cating forever. 

After the final scrape of whipped cream, they came out to 
the shady walk along the river, and were enchanted at the 
beauty of it. They stopped in the center of one of the wide 
bridges and looked up and down and all around 
them. There were tree-bordered walks along both 


Se and her mother sat at a little table under a tree 


the spring freshets by high stone embankments. 

Sue saw a man in rubber boots who stood on a low 

stool, way out in the shallow part of the river, 

fishing. She had never seen a man stand on a stool aad 
to fish, but evidently it was the fashion in Salz- 

burg. She saw that the people passing were dressed 

in costumes different from any she had seen so far, 
the men in sturdy leather shorts with 
embroidered suspenders and_ pointed 
felt hats with ornaments that looked like 
shaving brushes. Even their heavy knit- 
ted socks were strange—like golf stock- 
ings in two pieces—a very short sock 
for the shoe, several inches of bare 
ankle, and then some more bright-col- 
ored stocking around the calf of the leg. 
Their coats (when they wore any) were 
short, waist-length ones of heavy hand- -~ 
woven linen with big silver buttons. 
The girls were dressed in checked or 
calico dirndls—dresses with tight bod- 
ices and full skirts. Sometimes the bod- 
ices were of black velvet laced down the 
front, with embroidered blouses under- 
neath. Flowered skirts and gay aprons 
completed the costume. Others were 
dressed in heavy linen with jackets 
cut like a man’s, and hats with more 
shaving brushes. Sue begged earnestly 


sides, and the river was kept between its banks in 


SALZBURG 


By 
















CHIMES IN THE STATE- 
LY TOWER ON THE SQUARE 
BEGAN TO PEAL OLD SONGS 


HELEN PERRY CURTIS 


and finds it a fascinating city of music, gatety, 


delicious foods, and stirring historical memories 


for one of these lovely suits to take home as a costume. 

All around them lay the city with church spires and dornes 
gleaming in the sunlight. High on one side of the river was 
the old Capuchin monastery with a long wall peeping out 
here and there among the trees. On the other side was the 
highest hill of all, like an inverted teacup, with the pictur- 
esque fortress of the bishops perched on its very top—gray 
walls and towers that had never fallen into an enemy’s hands, 
so Sue’s mother told her, partly because the fortress was so 
inaccessible, but mostly because its long line of reigning bish- 
ops had been such good diplomats that it was never necessary 
to resort to warfare. Away in the distance, all about the beau- 
tiful valley, were high walls and mountain peaks with snowy 
tops, like frosting on pointed blue and purple cakes. 

“Let's go and find Hannah now,” cried Sue, “and ask her 
to show us everything.” 

Hannah had been with Sue in the 


2g ii French convent school, and Sue had 

jf! gov fh promised to look her up if she got to 
“), hf Salzburg. 

til hy They found Hannah in a lovely 

wy apartment overlooking the river—an 

\ old palace, it must have been at one 


time. The girls rushed at each other 
with shrieks of joy, and hugged in 
three or four languages, chattering 
such a mixture of French, German, 
and English that they had to sit 
down and laugh when they had 
caught their breaths at last. 
Giggling is satisfactory in 
any language. Hannah's 
mother insisted that 
Sue and her mother 
should come and stay 
with them just as long 
as they could, so they 
sent a taxi for their 
bags and moved into a 
home such as Sue had 
never before seen. 
Hannah’s father was 
an artist and designer 
of modern furniture, 
and the house opened 
a new world to Sue. 
The walls were covered 
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with gayly colored murals 
of strange animals and 
stranger folk. If one looked at them from a distance, one 
scarcely saw any figures at all, just lovely color and design. 
But Sue liked to look closely at the funny distorted animals 
and strange trees and flowers, and Hannah’s father explained 
to her that, when he painted them, he was thinking of a 
beautiful whole, something lovely in line and form and color, 
and not of the figures and flowers themselves. Sue thought 
that rather odd but, of course, she was too polite to say so. 
The furniture in most of the house was of pale-colored wood 
cut in geometric lines, with low couches and deep chairs. 
There were pale-colored cushions, too, and the curtains were 
of heavy hand-woven fabrics falling very straight and stiff. 
The room she liked best, next to her own bedroom, was the 
great hallway, all in black and white and silver, but she 
thought it looked more like a movie-setting than a real home. 
Hannah told her that people in Austria and Germany like 
modern architecture and furnishings. Sue wondered if all 
Europe weren't perhaps a little tired of old things. So many 
countries seemed to be trying out new kinds of government, 
as well as furniture. 


= a good rest they all went out for late tea, or rather 
coffee, at a little place called the Glockenspiel, which 
Hannah told Sue meant “chimes.” Here Sue saw men and 
women and even children taking coffee at little tables out-of- 
doors. Everybody was talking, or reading newspapers and 
magazines which the waiters brought around. She and Han- 
nah had the most delicious ices while the grown-ups drank 
coffee. 

From where she sat, she could look up at a stately tower in 
the open square, and suddenly chimes began to play right up 
in the top of it. They were the familiar old folk songs that 
she had already heard in the streets, played just a little out 
of tune, but she thought she had never heard anything so 
fascinating—like an old music box suddenly tinkling in the 
sky. No sooner was this over than another marvel began in 
this city of music. From still higher up, this time from the 
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THE BISHOPS’ FORTRESS, PERCHED ON A 
HIGH HILL LIKE AN INVERTED TEACUP 


gray fortress on the lofty hilltop, came the sound of an organ. 
Hannah clutched Sue by the hand, and together they raced 
across the square to the far corner where a crowd of people 
stood looking up. At the top of the fortress tower a little 
window had popped open like the window in a cuckoo clock, 
and it was in that high place that the heavenly music was 
playing. Mozart himself, whose boyish statue was in the 
square below, had helped arrange the lovely music that 
played each night at sunset—ghostly far-away melodies with 
no player at the keyboard. After a few minutes the window 
flew shut again and it was over. 

While Sue was still asking about all this strange music an- 
other organ began so suddenly, just back of her, that she 
jumped. Hannah led her inside the Dom, or great cathedral. 
They slipped into a high-backed pew and listened quietly 
while the organist played lovely compositions by Haydn 
and Mozart, written especially for the organ. The dim light 
filtering through the stained glass windows, the people slip- 
ping softly in and out, the occasional priests moving around 
the altar, the flickering candles in the dusky chapels, made a 
deep impression on Sue. She began to understand why, at 
school, Hannah had loved only the fine old music and why 
she played so beautifully herself. One couldn't live in Salz- 
burg all one’s life and not be full of it. 

Hannah showed her the square in front of the cathedral 
which once a year is turned into a great theater. She explained 
that the architecture of the Dom is not Gothic like most of 
the cathedrals in France, but Baroque, a later and more elabo- 
rate type of architecture, with domes instead of spires, and 
lofty columns and porticoes like the old Greek and Roman 
buildings. Here, once a year, the medieval morality play, 
Everyman, is given by some of the greatest actors in the 
world, with the columns and steps of the cathedral as a back- 
ground. The benches were already set up in the open square 
in preparation. In fact, throughout the entire month of Au- 
gust there is a music festival in Salzburg, during which many 
operas are sung, with famous singers and conductors, and 
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people come from many countries to hear them. But the quaint 
chimes and the music from the fortress tower and the organ 
concert in the Dom go on every evening of the whole year. 

That night they all went to an open-air production of Faust 
where they sat out-of-doors facing a steep and rugged cliff 
in which galleries and caves had been cut many years ago. 
Below it was built a tiny stage village, with real flowers and 
hedges growing in Marguerite’s little garden, and overhead 
were twinkling stars in the blue vault of the sky. Sue thought 
this was much jollier than seeing people sing and act inside 
a theater. When she was told that the idea was that of one of 
the best-known theatrical directors of the world, the great 
Max Reinhardt himself—and somebody pointed him out to 
her !—she almost burst with excitement. 

The next morning when she woke up and looked at her 
deep sky-blue walls and ceiling, with little silver stars and 
moons scattered over them, she thought she must still be 
seeing the real sky of the night before. But she was brought 
back to reality by a cunning 
maid, in a snug little dirndl 
dress of red-and- white 
checked gingham, who 
brought her a fragrant cup 
of thick chocolate with 
whipped cream on top and 
a crisp roll; and presently 
Hannah came bouncing in 
with her own cup of choco- 
late at a perilous angle, to 
perch on a fat floor cushion 
and gossip. 

After breakfast the two 
girls started off alone, for 
in Austria one needn't al- 
ways be followed about by 
a mother, or governess. 
They took a funny little fu- 
nicular train, with cars 
standing almost on their 
tails, and climbed straight 
up the mountainside to the 
old fortress. They were 
greeted at the entrance by 
dogs and cats and children 
—for several families live in the old barracks—and they 
scrambled up dark circular staircases to towers and high 
rooms where many generations of ruling bishops had lived 
in almost regal splendor. From every window were the most 
wonderful views away over the flat, fertile, green valley to 
the encircling mountains. 


slopes in search 


__. had something cool to drink on a terrace overlook- 
ing the city, and talked about all they had done since they 
had left school. While they talked, they looked down on the 
domes and towers of the churches and the lovely old streets 
and squares, lined with houses of gray and silver and soft 
rose, mellow in the noonday sunshine. Instead of going down 
again in the head-first train, they walked back along the 
mountain top past beautiful country houses, through parks 
and forests, and went down this time in an elevator as high 
as the mountain, that let them out away down in the flat part 
of the city. 

“Such a lot of ups and downs in this life,” thought Sue, 
quite breathlessly. They walked home beneath the wide- 
spreading horse-chestnut trees along the river. 

In the afternoon they drove out through a shady country 
road to Hellbrun, a lovely old palace outside the city, and 
Hannah tantalized Sue all the way with hints about the won- 
derful things they were to see. They drove up a stately ave- 
nue, past cream-colored walls and houses smothered in climb- 
ing roses on both sides, to the stately palace at the end. The 


Hill Pastures 


By FRANCES FROST 


The cattle munch bright colors in the hills, 
Lumbering from fence to tumbled wall . . . 

Red clover, tansy-buttons, small white clover 

Close to the pasture-grass. The blue-jays call, 
Flashing their chequered wings from spruce to pine, 
But the tan cows, calm-eyed, wander the 


Of meadow-sweet where a worn fence crooks its arm. 
They nibble the tender apple-leaves and birch, 
Consume a clump of yellow daisies, crunch 

The blowing rue through blue and amber hours, — The girls begged the 
But with the dusk, their tawny-throated bells 
Stumble homeward under the sky’s first flowers. 
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palace was now a museum, and everything in it was interest- 
ing, but it was the garden that Sue enjoyed the most. ‘‘Hell- 
brun” means clear water, and Sue loved the lagoons full of 
swiftly darting fish, and the grottos and caves, dusky and 
cool, with springs of water bubbling or spouting or standing 
in still pools. And this clear water did such astonishing 
things. It seemed to run everything in the palace grounds. At 
one end of the garden was a great marble banquet table, and 
when the guests sat down a fountain sprang up all around 
them. In one grotto, suddenly a forest full of birds seemed 
to be singing. In another, a single spout of water raised a 
golden crown in the air and held it suspended. All along a 
shady walk were comical little mechanical figures, the smith 
with his anvil, the potter with his wheel, and all of them 
started turning and moving their arms and legs and looking 
very human. Each time these amazing things happened, the 
guide had merely turned on a water spigot, just as one would 
press an electric button to light a lamp in an ordinary house. 

At the end of the garden 
was the biggest surprise of 
all—a stage set with mini- 
ature houses and hundreds 
of little figures. When the 
guide turned the magic tap, 
an organ played and the fig- 
ures in the village all start- 
ed walking, bowing, court- 
ing, dancing, grinding flour, 
or building houses. Sue 
and Hannah would have 
needed a dozen pairs of 
eyes to see everything. 
Then suddenly the music 
stopped, and the figures 
stood quietly—just as if 
Sleeping Beauty’s wicked 
fairy had put them all to 


guide to do it again, they 
were so afraid they had 
missed something the first 
time. 

Most exciting of all was 
the squealing and giggling 
and jumping, when spouts of water sprayed up from the 
sidewalks or steps at unexpected moments as they walked 
along. The guide was careful not to get the girls really wet, 
but gave them all the surprises he could. Sue had always 
thought of old-time people who lived in palaces as being very 
dignified and solemn, but now she began to understand that 
they must have loved fun just as much as any of us today. 

For the rest of the afternoon the girls walked in the great 
park, beautifully laid out with flower beds and shaded walks 
and lagoons. Up on the mountainside were deer with cun- 
ning spotted fawns, and at the top of the mountain, reached 
by a forest path, was an enormous stone amphitheater, partly 
natural and partly cut out of solid rock, where the first opera 
ever given in Austria was performed. Once more the girls 
had ices at a table under the trees (one is always eating or 
drinking in Austria), where birds hopped up to their feet 
for cake-crumbs. They decided that the one thing in the 
world they wished all their friends could see was the magical 
garden of Hellbrun. 

That night they went to hear an opera in the historic Fest- 
spielhaus, and Sue made up her mind that never in her life 
was she going to waste any time on cheap music again, when 
real music was so thrilling. 

More dreams beneath blue ceilings with silver moons and 
stars, more sight-seeing in fascinating places, more ices at 
little tables under trees, with orchestras playing Viennese 
waltzes. There was an hour's shop- (Continued on page 45) 














“Them demons” intrigue 
Connie and, in spite of herself, 
she finds Piper’s Island exciting 


Le 


TROUBLED 


WATERS 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


—The Story So Far: 


Kit and Libby Hamilton had always spent their summers al 
primitive Todd's Hole on Piper's Island where their par- 
ents had a cottage. They wore slacks or shorts all summer, 
and adored the freedom of the Island after the strenuous- 
ness of school and social life during the winter. W hen Mrs. 
Hamilton invited their cousin, Constance Blake—whom 
they had not seen since she was five—to make a long visit 
at Todd's Hole, Kit and Libby feared she might be a wet 
blanket, since they remembered her as a conventional child. 
This impression was confirmed when Constance, smartly 
dressed, arrived with a mountain of luggage, all ready for 
the festivities of a fashionable resort. They broke the news 
that there were no dances on Piper's Island, no casino, and 
no beach; only the salty life of a fishing settlement. Con- 
stance bore up bravely, and the girls introduced her to their 
neighbors—Cap'n Sol Browning, a well-to-do fisherman, 
and “ Aunt Minnie,” the wife of Cap'n Abel Baxter. 
Almost immediately Constance learned that the Island 
was in a great state of excitement over the doings of an 
unknown band of ruffians, referred to as “them demons.” 





PART TWO 


EMONS?” Constance repeated. “Piper’s Island isn’t 
D haunted, is it?” 
“We're almost beginning to think it is,” Kit said. 
“Ah, here you are,” Mrs. Hamilton interrupted, for they 
had reached the dining room. “Sit here, Constance, where 
you can see the water. Hungry? Or hasn't the Island begun 
to affect you yet?” 
“I think it soon will,” said Constance who had been re- 
gretting her refusal of that doughnut ever since. “Is Uncle 
Nat here?” 
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CONSTANCE’S HAT SUDDENLY SOARED IN- 
TO THE AIR LIKE A STARTLED SEA GULL 


“Not now, alas,’’ Mrs. Hamilton answered. “He promises 
us the whole of August, but you never can tell.” 

“Daddy has a marvelously long vacation,” Constance 
said, “but of course it is partly business. Europe! Just imagine 
it!” 

It was plain that she was thinking more about Europe 
than about Bill Longman’s demons. Libby, however, was not 
ready to let them drop so easily. 

“We were starting,” she reminded her cousin, “to tell you 
about the fish war.” 

“Fish war?’’ Constance echoed. “Dear me, don’t tell me 
that the fish fight, at Todd’s Hole! I thought they went 
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KIT AND BILL LONGMAN SHOWED CONSTANCE HOW TO MEND 
HOLES IN THE FISH-NET WHICH ENGULFED THE WHOLE PIER 
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around quite peacefully in schools like good little chil- 
dren.” 

Libby was so amused that she choked on her bread 
and butter, for she could picture a battalion of grim 
old haddock bearing down on a regiment of trim, 
sharp-tailed mackerel. By the time she had got her 
breath and was ready to set her cousin right, the talk 
had again gone off to other topics. 

The day turned out to be so hot that lounging on 
the piazza seemed the most suitable occupation for 
the earlier part of the afternoon. Libby, to whom heat 
or cold made no difference, was sufficiently energetic 
to put the finishing touches on the oars. 

“So they'll be ready for taking Constance out in the 
Bobbsy to-morrow,” she explained. 


“You see,” Kit enlarged, ‘we spend a lot of time in the 
skiff, on and off. There are dozens of other islands all around, 
as you may have noticed—most of them tiny little things, 
with not even one house. It’s fun to go coasting around here 
and there, landing and cooking supper, and what-not. Some 
of them have beaches, by the way, where the swimming is 
swell. But no casinos, alas!" 

‘“‘A casino would look very funny here,” Constance con- 
ceded. 

“It would, at that," Kit agreed. She was slumped in the 
Gloucester hammock which she swung slightly by thrusting 
her foot against the wall. The reiterated thud of her sneaker 
against the shingles lulled her—more than her cousin’s rather 
involved stories about boarding-school and her complicated 
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activities at home. But when a 
breeze sprang up with the westering 
sun, Kit sprang up, too, and said: 
“Let’s poke around a little—if you're not afraid 
of those elegant shoes, Constance.” 

“They're my old tennis shoes,” Constance assured her, 
glancing a little apprehensively at her immaculate white 
buckskin footgear. “I found I had them in that bag after all.” 

“All right, then! Be it on your own head—or feet,” Kit 
said. “We'll take a stroll, and then perhaps it'll be cool 
enough for a set of tennis after supper. It may cheer you to 
know we have a court of our own—not very bumpy—in the 
hollow behind the house.” 

Kit led the way—not by the steep white road on which 
they had climbed from the steamer landing earlier in the day, 
but off around the cliff edge, over the short, dry, salty grass 
that crowned the top of the ledges. Below the fringe of 
stunted bayberry bushes clinging to the verge, the granite 
rocks dropped down jaggedly to a white surf far below, that 
surged in with a rising tide. Even the Hamiltons’ house was 
out of sight now, and there was nothing but the loneliness 
of the sea and the sound of it, that is like no other sound in 
the world. To Constance, who was quite unused to it, this 
seemed very restless and unquiet. It interrupted everything 
she tried to think about—washed away and obliterated the 
dissatisfaction she could not help feeling over Piper’s Island 
and its prospects. That long-drawn sound, lonely yet ever 
present, harsh yet eternally soothing, began to fascinate her, 
to fill her senses with a dominating theme that would not 
be denied, whether she liked it or no. 

Kit looked out to sea. “Mother says it’s rather like Corn- 
wall, only on a smaller scale, of course,” she said. “ “Tintagel 
Castle by the Cornish sea . . .’”” she added murmurously, 
and then, embarrassed over having been betrayed into quot- 
ing poetry, she suddenly kicked a stone vigorously off the 
cliff top. It spun momentarily above the blue, and sank un- 
heard in the weltering rush of an inward pouring breaker. 
Libby had pranced on ahead, and the other two followed, 
over the dry turf. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Illustrated by ORSON LOWELL 


“I thought,” Kit suggested, “that we'd wander down near 
Mattisquash—that’s the other village—and then cut back 
‘cross country.” 

“‘Mattisquash !”" Constance laughed. 

“Indian, of course,’ Kit explained. ‘Means ‘the other side 
of the point,’ or some such thing. It is, too. You can't see it 
from Todd's Hole at all.” 

‘“Any—real people there?” Constance wondered. 

“Nope,” Kit answered cheerfully. “All fishermen. Fishier 
ones than in Todd’s Hole, in fact. We don’t like Mattisquash 
so well, quite. We stick up for our own place.” 


HEY followed the coast line until, below them, they 

suddenly saw the gray roofs of the other village. 
Mattisquash was even smaller than Todd's Hole. There was 
no steamer landing—only short piers where the fishing- 
boats tied up when they came in. One sandy street, one gen- 
eral store. Kit claimed you could see everything you needed 
from the vantage point where the three now stood. She soon 
turned and struck off ‘cross country through a rough scrub of 
wild rose bushes, bayberry, and sweet fern. Constance made 
an awkward business of scrambling and, though she said 
nothing, she looked anxiously at the hem of her peach- 
colored linen which caught on the rose bushes, and at her 
buckskin shoes which were not so white as when she had 
started. 

“This doesn’t last long,”’ cried Libby, taking a flying leap 
over a clump of bayberry bushes. 

“I really am sorry about your clothes, you know,” Kit 
slowed up to say. “Haven't you got anything that’s simply 
awful, in all that luggage?” 

Constance was tempted to say that she didn’t own any- 
thing simply awful, and would hate to look like the Hamil- 
tons anyway. But she was noble, and answered: 

“I think I have some middies and a pair of slacks some- 
where. When my trunk comes, I can get at them. I bought 
them on purpose for the beach.” 

“Good,” said Kit. ““Well, you can just live in them most 
of the time, and soon they'll get so dilapidated that you 
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won't worry over them. We do dress up a little for supper 
unless we're going out in the boat afterwards—so you can 
exercise some of your other things then.” 

“You seem to think I have that luggage terribly on my 
mind,” said Constance, picking up her skirt and valiantly 
jumping a rose bush. 

“How could you help it?” said Kit. “Um—um—silk 
stockings, too! Oh, that just doesn’t do with these thorns. 
We've mostly given up stockings.” 


ONSTANCE rather ruefully decided that she also would 
have to do so, after a look at what remained of the 
chiffon pair she had on. Libby had again run ahead, and now 
stood on a road—the* road that connected Mattisquash with 
Todd’s Hole: Here it was much easier going, and Constance 
relaxed and wondered what a real scramble would be like, 
if this was merely a stroll in the cool of the afternoon. She 
even relaxed her vigilance over her hat, which had been 
troubling her a good deal, and let go its brim. This was not a 
successful idea, after all, for the next sudden gust of wind 
whisked it off and sent it rolling down the white road on 
edge, like a live thing. Eve- 
ry few yards it made a 
nimble little bound into the 
air, and then descended to 
trundle swiftly on. The two 
Hamiltons pelted after it, 
and Constance picked up 
her elegant white shoes and 


Cape Cod ‘Remembered 


BY ELIZABETH HONNESS 


I waded once upon a lonely shore 


AUGUST, 1935 


“Mending?” she asked. “Oh dear, I hope Lib and I didn’t 
make any more holes, racing into it. Hello, Cap’n Abel, are 
you here, too? And Sammy? By the way, this is our cousin, 
Constance Blake—you heard she was coming. Constance, 
this is Cap'n Abel Baxter—you know, Aunt Minnie’s—and 
Bill Longman, and his brother Sammy.” 

Bill extended the hat to Constance. He knew it belonged 
neither to Kit, nor to Libby. 

“T'll say we're mending!” he sighed to Kit. “Cut to pieces 
this time. The whole catch gone.” 

“Them demons!” said Cap'n Abel, shaking his fist and 
then making a vicious jab with the netting shuttle in his 
gnarly old hand. 

“Oh, Bill!” Kit cried. “I’m so sorry. And why do they 
pick only on you?” 

“They don’t. Sol Browning says Jed lost a whole net last 
night, and Dave Rodman lost most of his catch. I been out 
three nights and days in my boat, watching—and then when 
I had to give up and come home cause I couldn’t keep awake 
any longer, they sneak in.” 

No wonder Bill’s eyes were heavy and his face strained. 
Dimly Constance was be- 
ginning to understand that 
this must be the fish war— 
that some enemy was cut- 
ting nets, releasing fish. 
She was ignorant of the 
methods of fishing, but this 
much was evident. Kit was 


ran, too, for it was a good And watched the waves come curling round my knees; frowning. 
hat. But at the moment White-edged and wavering, they rushed in threes “Got any more shut- 
when it seemed as if the To crumble and subside with swish and roar. tles?’’ she demanded. 


agile Libby was about to fall 
on it, it suddenly soared 
into the air like a startled 
sea-gull, and banked about 
on a wind current in a skil- 
ful manner. Then it dived 
sharply and shot off at 
lightning speed, high over- 


“Whoops!” cried Libby. 
“Tt’ll go out to sea, now.” 

“Tough luck,” Kit mut- 
tered, and did not add that 
this sort of hat was also 
something to be given up on Piper’s Island. The lively piece 
of headgear had now been whisked down a short, steep, 
stony lane that led between two gray fish-houses to the shore, 
and thither, in a last hope, the Hamiltons followed it— 
running so hard that they could not stop in time to avoid a 
great outspread mass of nets, and tumbled headfirst into the 
middle of it. When Constance caught up a moment later, 
she found her cousins, somewhat entangled in buoy-corks 
and ropes, sitting up panting. At the other side of the net 
were an old man and a little boy and a big boy. And in the 
brown fist of the big boy was Constance’s hat—slightly out of 
plumb, but saved from the briny deep. 

“Caught this on the wing,” said the boy. “It came at me 
like a hawk. It’s what you're after, I guess.” 

“Bill!” cried Kit. “Always saving the day.” 

“Wish I could,” said the boy. 

He looked very tired, for such a tall, husky, upstanding 
fellow, and his face under a smooth golden tan was drawn 
and set. He had blue-gray eyes, the color of the sea around 
Piper's Island, and a crest of tumbled hair the same shade 
as his amber-brown face. Constance reluctantly realized that 
he was better looking than most of her playfellows at home, 
and that any of them would envy his shoulders and the 
muscles that rippled under the bronzed skin of his bare arms. 

Kit got her breath and picked herself out of the net. 


Far out beyond, farther than I could see, 

Lay Spain and, in between, the ocean—old 
And tired with weight of water, and the bold 
Free trafficking of ships continually. 


A slow, white sail went past, and the blue air 
head Pulsated with the blue of sea and sky 

Merged with each other, and a tern’s hoarse cry 
Fell inward on my heart and echoed there. 


“Hand ’em out. You know 
Lib and I can net just as 
well as you can, Bill, and 
almost as well as Cap'n 
Abel. Oh, please—it'll just 
go twice as fast. I expect 
Constance could learn if 
we'd show her.” 

It was hard to refuse 
such a pointed invitation, 
so presently Constance 
found herself sitting on the 
smooth gray warmness of 
the weathered pier, with 
the heavy, unwieldy strands of a very smelly fish-net across 
the lap of her peach linen dress, receiving instructions from 
Kit on one side and Bill Longman on the other. There 
seemed to be miles of that net. It covered the whole pier. 
Old Cap’n Abel was engulfed in it. Solemn-faced little 
Sammy was positively swamped, but his brown little paws 
moved swiftly, desperately, at the thankless task. 

“Bill, you ought to go home and get some sleep,” Kit 
advised. ‘“Why don’t you? There are plenty of us now, to 
mend.” 


Bit shook his head doggedly. “Can't,” he said. “Too 
much time wasted now. Pa’s too sick to go out and 
spell me, that’s the trouble. I got to watch and fish, too— 
and mend.” 

‘An’ mend,” echoed his small brother. 

“Do you think they come from Mattisquash, Cap’n Abel ?”’ 
Libby asked. 

“I'd hate to think anybody on the Island’d be so low down 
mean,” the old man said vehemently. ‘No sir, I hope for 
the sake o’ the Island ‘t ain’t nobody from Mattisquash is 
at them demon tricks.” 

“But why do they want to cut other people’s nets?” 
Constance asked. The back of her neck was getting violently 
sunburned, she realized as she (Continued on page 40) 
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HAZEL RAWSON CADES, Good Looks 
Editor of the Woman’s Home Companion, 


suggests all 


0A FEW VERY 
NEAT IDEAS 


Illustrated by KATHARINE S. BUSHNELL 


[’ you analyze good grooming, you find that what it 
really amounts to is glorified neatness. You remember 
what the king in the fairy tale said: “It is more than 
beautiful, my dear, it is neat.” I often quote this, for it seems 
to me that it gives quite simply one of the chief lessons of 
good looks. You may be neat without being beautiful. But 
just try to be really beautiful without being neat! 

I realize, of course, that neatness comes much more easily 
to some people than to others, and that summer is perhaps 
the hardest season of the year to keep up one’s adeeh 
Nevertheless, I do believe that—no matter how little natural 
neatness you happen to possess—it’s possible for every one 
of you to acquire neatness, and to practice it all the 
year round, regardless of temperature or humidity. 

The cornerstone of neatness is most certainly the 
bath, and if you aren’t already devoted to the 
idea of a daily tubbing, I suggest that you begin 
to be right now. An active girl picks up a lot 
of dirt on her skin in the course of a day. And, 
in addition, the skin secretes oil and perspiration 
which, if they are not removed with soap and 
water, are apt to become offensive. 

Now then, a quick run and jump under a 
shower is not a cleansing bath. You need warm 
water (temperature 
80°-90°) and soap 
and plenty of scrubbing 
to get yourself clean. Fol- 
low this with a quick cool 
shower, if you like it and 
react well to it. Or if you 
— a complete shower 

ath, lather yourself thor- 
oughly before you go un- 
der the shower, and do 
not neglect your scrub- 
bing. Use a coarse wash 
cloth, or a flesh brush. 
This helps to remove dead 
particles of skin which are 
continually beingsloughed 
off, and you'll find it refresh- 
ing. It is especially good for 
calluses or rough places on 
feet or elbows which catch the 
dirt so easily and give it up so 
reluctantly. 

If you perspire easily, use 
a dusting powder which is 
deodorant (kills body odor). 
Toilet water, or eau de Cologne, 





WASHING STOCKINGS 
DAILY MAKES THEM 
WEAR MUCH BETTER 























is also pleasant 
to use on the 
body after the 
bath, and it acts 
a good deal as a deodorant. Bath salts do the same thing. 

There are preparations which control not only odor, but 
also perspiration itself in localized areas. For you young peo- 
ple, however, I think it is wise to use these only on advice of 
your physician. 

One of the chief bothers of the bathing season is what to 
do about hair on the legs. Unless it is really heavy and quite 
objectionable, I think it is wisest to let it alone, or to bleach 
it with a mixture of peroxide 90% and toilet ammonia 
10%. If this doesn’t work well enough, the easiest and 
most effective plan is to use a safety razor—very care- 
fully. 

Now then, you can bathe and bathe and use tons of 
deodorant, but if your clothing is not as clean as you 
are, it’s very hard to make the neatness grade. 

All clothing which comes next to the body should be 
of a type that is kept clean easily. For active sports I 
like cotton, which does not cling when wet with per- 


LONGER LIFE TO YOUR LING- 
ERIE IF YOU TUB IT OFTEN 


bing. Every girl loves dainty underthings—but if she’s 


A spiration, and may be subjected safely to hard scrub- 


wise, she keeps her nicest silks for dress-up. Perspira- 
tion is bad for silk, and gentle cleaning is necessary. 

All clothing which comes next to the body—including 
stockings—should be changed daily and washed out as soon 
as possible. Silk stockings and underwear will last much 
longer, you will find, if you treat them in this way. Shoes 
should be aired between wearings, if possible on shoe trees. 
Any bits of lingerie, such as collars, cuffs, vestees, should be 
watched carefully and changed as soon as they show the least 
bit of soil. 

If your face is inclined to be oily or to perspire readily, 
summer is not your easiest time of year. But don't be discour- 
aged and, above all, don’t try to solve your problem with the 
powder puff! No shiny nose was ever conquered by face pow- 
der alone. Be faithful with your soap and water cleansing. 
Use witch hazel or something similar on your nose after 
cleansing. Powder lightly. And if you need a powder base or 
protective, use a lotion. Perhaps you will like one of the 
powder lotions—especially for evening. 

And now your hair! If it’s the fluffy, dry kind, perhaps 
summer does nice things for it. But if it’s inclined to be oily, 
you probably have a poor time with it. Anyway, wash it at 
least once a week to keep it free from perspiration and dirt. 
Use plenty of warm water and soap, rinse thoroughly, and 
dry it in the open air. 

You can do this in the summer time, and it makes all 
the difference in the world (Continued on page 48) 
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STEADY HAND, TRUE EY 

HELD BOW, THEN THE TWANG OF 
THE RELEASED ARROW AND THE 
WINGING POETRY OF FLIGHT. ON 
A ROCK HIGH ABOVE THE HUDSON 
GIRL SCOUTS PRACTICE ARCHERY 


HEIRS TO HIA- 
WATHA! ATCAMP 
REDWING, NEAR 
RIBOLD, PENN- 
SYLVANIA GIRL 
SCOUTS ENTER- 
TAIN FELLOW 
CAMPERS WITH 
A PAGEANT OF 
EARLY INDIAN 
DAYS 


THE CRAFT CORNER OF THE 
PORCH AT CAMP SANDONEI- 
DA WHERE GIRL SCOUTS OF 
CANTON, OHIO HAVE THE 
5 SFACTION AND FUN OF 
CREATING MANY INTEREST- 
ING AND LOVELY THINGS 
WITH THEIR OWN HANDS 


: F LEECE-LIN® 
$ -_ CASINS! -W 

& 7 ~ TENTLY OV 
GIRL SCOUT 


OH, A TISKET, A TASKET, A 
GREEN-AND-YELLOW _ BAS- 
KET! LONG REEDS AND 
RUSHES IN SKILLFUL HANDS 
BECOME BASKETS OF MANY 
SHAPES AND SIZES FOR 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON GIRL 
SCOUTS TO CARRY HOME 


TRIOUSLY @ 
OF MOCCAS 
WILL BE VB 





Neasant tasks for clever hands to do 
| 
| 


WITH SURE FINGERS THIS GIRL 
SCOUT GUIDES HER TOOL TO IM- 
PRESS ON SHEETS OF THIN METAL 
THE DELICATE OUTLINES OF THE 
VARIOUS LEAVES SHE HAS COL- 
LECTED FROM TREES AT CAMP 


SEATTLE GIRL a % ign 
SCOUTS, SUM- : - 
MERING AT CAMP , ' 
ROBBINSWOLD, ; wT, 
LEARN HOW TO | A 
FASHION _BASK- . - - PF 
ETS, WEAVE TOPS 4 ’ 
FOR FOOT-STOOLS 
AND TO DECO- 
RATE WOODEN 
BOWLS - —— , 
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CLAY MODELING IS LOTS O! 
FUN. NO OTHER TESTIMON- 
IAL THAN THESE ABSORBED 
FACES IS NEEDED TO PROVE 
THAT. EACH GIRL EXPRESS 
ES SOMETHING OF HER SELF 
IN HER WORK AND WILL 
THUS BE RICHER FOR IT 

NUGGLY MOC- 

AD BENT IN- ; 

ER NEEDLE, A ae ‘ a / ® 

MP JUNIPER ot 


del se Rs : : ’ WHETHER IT BE BOWLS AND 
— VASES, OR SMOOTHLY CON- 
ROUD INDEED "> TOURED ANIMALS, THESE 
; FOUR TACOMA GIRL SCOUTS 

FIND A DEAL OF SATISFAC- 

TION IN CLAY MODELING. 

JUDGING BY THIS PICTURE, 

THE RESULTS ARE GOOD, TOO 
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The Pegasus 


UEENS, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK: 

We, of the good ship Pegasus, feel that 
our cruise this past year has been a most successful and enjoyable 
one, for we have not only had exciting times, but we have learned 
many new and fascinating things. 

In the fall, we went aboard a pirate ship. This was a sailing 
vessel temporarily anchored in the Hudson River. It really was 
used to run the blockade during the Civil War. Later we visited 
the Museum of the City of New York where we examined some 
lovely ship models. At a Maritime Exhibit, we saw a display of 
all kinds of boating equipment shown by large shipping firms. 
At the Seamen’s Church Institute, we were taken through the build- 
ing to see the recreation halls, the library, the social service de- 
partment, the church, and the apprentices’ hall. 

This spring we “cruised” on the Staten Island ferry to Sailor's 
Snug Harbor, a home for aged seamen. In preparation for this 
cruise, we learned the rules of the road, especially the whistle 
signals, and checked up on all boats using whistle signals in the 
upper harbor. After our guide, an old seaman, had shown us 
through the buildings, he told us some of his experiences at sea. 

Our last place of interest was the Coast Guard Station at Jones 
Beach. We were shown through the place by two Coast Guards- 
men and saw their recreation room, the observation tower, and 
the garage where the boats and trucks are kept. The guides ex- 
plained all about the boats and the equipment, and told us some- 
thing of their routine duties. In the tower we had a grand view 
of the ocean, the bay, and the beach. 

During the year, a good deal of time was spent in preparing 
for our Ceremony at the Mast which took place in February. We 
planned the ceremony and formulated a Mariner Pledge. We 
learned many chanteys, and a hornpipe was taught by one of the 
crew. Our ship’s carpenters made a stand for the wheel given 
to us by the father of one of the girls. The signaller made us 
a ship's flag bearing the figure of Pegasus, the wingéd horse. 

The biggest thrill of the year was being presented with a cat- 
amaran by the Borough President of Queens. This is our first 
boat, and it is being kept at Island Park under the care of a crew 
member. We are busy repairing and painting it, and we are going to 
rig it with a sail. Now we are planning a week-end cruise on a 
cabin cruiser at City Island for one watch, and a day cruise for the 
other watch on a cruiser at Sheepshead Bay. Two people interested 
in our Ship are granting us the use of their boats. 

In addition to all this, we have done some handicraft at almost 
every meeting. Some are making cord belts, some ship models, 
others are starting shell collections, and one is collecting stamps 
that have ship pictures. Most of the ship members expect to be 
Jack Tars in the fall. 


Eleanor Meyers, Yeoman 


HEAVE HO! THE SKIPPER’S AT 
THE WHEEL WITH PART OF HER & 
CREW, AND LAND IS IN SIGHT! 





THREE SMILING NEW MARINERS PRACTICE 
THE SEVEN KNOTS WHICH WILL PREPARE 
THEM FOR THE FIRST RANK OF MIDSHIPMITE 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout activities 
is published in this space each month. The writer, who is the 
Star Reporter of the month, receives a book as an award. For 
the Star Reporter’s Box, your story should contain no less than 
two hundred words, no more than three hundred. It should 
answer the questions: What was the event? When did it hap- 
pen? Who took part? What made it interesting? 


HEODORA JOHNSON of the G. S. S. Juliette Low I 
of San Diego, California has the honor of being named 
Star Reporter for August. Theodora writes: 


“The members of the Girl Scout Mariners Unit of San 
Diego, California were hostesses at a Pirate Party given on 
board the good ship, Star of India, one night when the new 
moon sailed high over the dark, weather-beaten skeleton of 
the old craft, outlined against the distant horizon. The very 
atmosphere made one think of pieces-of-eight, and Spanish 
galleons decked out in all their splendor. 

“The Star of India was, in her prime, a whaling ship in 
those early days when whaling was a well-established indus- 
try bringing in high profits for all. The bark, now an old 
unseaworthy hulk, is in charge of the San Diego zoo and is 
the object of many visits from those interested in the his- 
torical value of the old ship. Even had she not this historical 
interest, the ship is a picture in herself. With her tall masts, 
intricate rigging, and graceful lines, she is indeed an object 
of delight, worthy of the pride of the most exacting old salt. 
On this ship the Mariners held their party. Their guests were 
the Senior High School Girl Scouts of San Diego City and 
County. 

“The program for the affair was one of varied and amusing 
entertainment, dwelling for the most part on piratical fan- 
cies. Several pirate songs were enacted by the Mariners, 
among them “Three Pirates Bold” and “Barnacle Bill the 
Sailor.” Prizes were given for the most clever pirate costume 
and the most real. Gold-tinfoil-covered chocolate money 
represented pirate treasure. 

“The Mariners sang several of their favorite sea chanteys 
for their guests, and then the traditional ‘Good Night Circle’ 
silenced the fun and laughter for the evening.’ 














the Merry 
MARINERS 


THE SHIP'S FLAG IS PROUDLY DISPLAYED 
BY THESE MERRY MARINERS. THE SAME IN- 
SIGNIA MARKS THEIR BECOMING UNIFORMS 


IN NAVY BLUE BERET OR JAUNTY SAILOR HAT, 
IN SMART MIDDY OR TURTLE-NECK SWEATER, 
THE MARINER LOOKS TRIM AND NAUTICAL 


The Mari-Lore 


ARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS: We Mariners 

out here hope to be registered by the 
first of June if possible. There are ten of 
us now, beside myself and a first mate. We 
have named our ship the Mari-Lore. This 
is supposed to be a combination of “mari- 
ner” and “'sea lore,” so it embodies both 
the traditions and knowledge of the sea in 
one name. 

We are planning an investiture for June 
fifteenth. The ceremony will take place on 
board the boat in Belmont Harbor. We 
hope to make it a grand party, and we are 
going to invite the mothers and friends 
of the girls to attend. 











OFF FOR A SAIL. DO YOU KNOW WHAT 
MARINERS CAN 
MARCONI-RIGGED SLOOP 


® TYPE OF BOAT IT IS? 
SPOT IT AS A 


The girls have been 
working hard, getting 
the boat ready for launch- 
ing. The last of the 
painting is to be done 
Saturday, and we hope 
to take the boat down 
the river Monday of 
next week. 

All of the girls have 
passed their Midship- 
mite rank, and about five 
of them are working on 
the Jack Tar rank. Sev- 
eral of these girls are 
Junior Life Savers, and 
others are working on 
it now. We hope to get 
in some practice in 
swimming off the boat 
in the harbor, too. 
Jeanette Johnson, the first mate, is an Ameri- 
can Red Cross Senior Life Saver which 
helps to make it possible for us to accom- 
plish this. 

I am hoping to get the Senior Life Saver 
at camp this year. I am going to Hickory 
Hill for a month as camp counselor and 
nurse for the Sea Scout unit. This should 
give me a fairly good background for 
Mariner work. 

If there are any suggestions or ideas for 


us, we should appreciate your help no end. 


Thus far we are encouraged by our prog- 
ress—we have learned many new things, 
and have had gobs of fun. We've scrubbed 
top-sides, sanded decks, painted cabins, and 
we've cooked in a real galley! 

Lorry Himel, S&ipper 
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Little Ship under Full Sail 
ILW AUKEE, WISCONSIN: 


In the autumn of 1934 
and the spring of 1935, the Mariners of 
the Little Ship under Full Sail have been 
sailing on Oconomowoc Lake. We had the 
use of two cat boats and a Cape Cod 
Kitten. During our sails we had a great 
variety of weather. Although on some days 
there were moderate winds, one time there 
was hardly a leaf stirring—and we sailors 
had a hard time getting back to shore! On 
still another day, there was a veritable gale 
blowing and we had a very exciting sail. 
I believe every member of the crew came 
ashore partly or wholly drenched from the 
spray and the waves which splashed over 
the side of the boat. 

During the winter, we met one week- 
end in the middle of February for ice 
boating. A member of the Pilot Committee, 
Mr. Lindsay, very kindly lent us his two 
ice boats, and all of us had exciting rides. 
We fortunately had an ideal day, and some 
of the more daring Mariners sat out on 
the runners and held on to the wire stays— 
very thrilling, you may be sure! 

We met in the recreation room of Mil- 
waukee Downer Seminary during the win- 
ter. We brought sail boat models and shifted 
them around on a ping pong table, thereby 
learning the technique and rules of rights 
of way in racing and plain sailing. In learn- 
ing the weather signs and weather flags, 
we played a game similar to “Washington 
Crossing the Delaware.” 

On April twenty-seventh we picnicked on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, and that after- 
noon we were all invested as Midshipmites. 
We will never forget that afternoon. It 
seemed such an appropriate setting for the 
occasion. Two (Continued on page 48) 












EXPLORING AT HOME ON YOUR OWN TABLE TOP 
WITH YOUR TRUSTY CAMERA CAN BE ALMOST 
AS EXCITING AS AFRICAN BIG GAME HUNTING 
» > . 
eat rere" 
eS Se 


| TABLE-TOP 
P oe 
=. et EXPLORING 
»~* ee - "ays a ‘' 
THE BUCK IN THE SNOW. YOU'D NEVER : 
GUESS THAT THE TREES WERE MADE OF e 
FIELD GRASSES, THE SNOW OF FLOUR! W I = H A A M E R A 


You don’t have to go to the jungles 

of Africa to take thrilling camera 

shots of wild beasts. With a little |. a aa a 
closer; it must be some big animal, and it is heading our 


ingenuity you can map them at home way. We wonder what the creature is, and if it will charge us 
Bi aie after the flash. 


Above the pounding of our own hearts, we hear loud 
[: pretend that we are in deepest Africa, hunting big breathing from across the pool. Is it time to pull the wire? 
game with a camera. Let’s imagine ourselves in the We think it is. The flash is blinding and, during that brief in- 
jungle, far from the beaten paths and securely hidden stant of glare, we see a huge bull elephant with upraised 
in a “blind,” which is a structure used by wild animal pho- trunk. But instead of charging us, he turns and with loud 
tographers to conceal their presence from the wary beasts crashing disappears into the jungle. We breathe more freely, 
that are their quarry. This blind in which we are sitting has and in a few minutes we have our camera and flashlight 
sides of heavy poles, and the whole is covered with thorny apparatus reset and ready for another picture. The camera 
branches as a camouflage. In front of us we can see the pool _is set nearer to the pool this time in order to get a closer 
which, as the tracks around its margin show us, is the water _ picture. Hours go by and nothing happens. Then, from out 
hole where the larger animals come down every night to on the plain, we hear another animal approaching. After a 
drink. Just back of the pool are rocks, and back of these the long wait, we judge that it is working around into a position 
plain stretches beyond our sight. Our quarters in the blind — where we can get a picture. Then we are startled by a snort, 
are rather cramped, but we can’t help that; we are after pic- and we know that the animal is getting uneasy. The wire ts 
tures; we have a long wait before us. pulled and the flash reveals a rhinoceros in the act of turning 
A trip wire leads from our blind to the camera apparatus, away from the pool. With these pictures, we decide to call it 
which is set up between us and the water hole. A pull on this a night and proceed with the aid of our flashlights back to 
wire will trip the camera shutter and at the same time fire camp. Here and there we see small balls of fire, always in 
several flash bulbs. We are using large-size flash bulbs that pairs, that are the eyes of nocturnal animals, peering at us 
produce some two million candlepower and last only about out of the dark. We are using the five battery lights, which 
one-fiftieth part of a second. They make no noise or any fire throw a beam for a long distance. 
and also are without danger to ourselves, so we think them 
the best thing to use in this work. HE next afternoon finds us back at the blind, ready to try 
After a time it becomes pitch-dark, and we begin to grow for a daylight picture. This time we do not have to wait 
very sleepy. Then a crashing in the darkness sets our nerves long before several giraffes amble into our line of vision 
on edge. After hours of waiting, we are about to be rewarded _ from the plain. They proceed with a shuffling gait, their long 
by something—but what ? necks swaying far above their spotted bodies. In time they 
We are wide awake now and fully alert. We sit, trying to draw near the pool, stopping to drink on the opposite side 
pierce the darkness and at the same time trying to steady the from us. A giraffe ——e is a curious sight. In order to 
quivering hand that rests on the trip wire. The crashing comes _ drink, he has to spread his front feet far apart to enable him 
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A THRILLING MEETING BETWEEN A RHINO AND 
AN ELEPHANT AT A JUNGLE WATER HOLE. THE 
AUTHOR PHOTOGRAPHED THEM IN HIS CELLAR 


to get his head down to the level of the water. 
This puts him at a big disadvantage in case 
of a sudden surprise. The giraffes at our pool 
look uneasily to right and left. They must be 
sure that no big cat lurks near, if they are to 
drink in peace. A roar and a rush from some 
nearby cover, and killer teeth would soon be 
sunk into their long necks while they are 
drinking, so it pays them to be wary. 

The light breeze plays a trick on us, carry- 
ing our scent to the giraffes on the other side 
of the pool. The larger animal throws its 
head up and stares in the direction of our 
blind. Then both turn and lope away over 
the plain. But we have dininad take picture 
as they turned. No other animals appear, so 
we leave for camp to get some sleep before 
going out again at night. After our evening 
meal, we return to the blind. The insects are 
troublesome now and make our waiting in 


A TOY ZEBRA, A PIECE 
OF MIRROR, WEED-TOPS, 
ROCKS AND DIRT PLUS 
IMAGINATION ARE ALL 
YOU NEED TO PRODUCE 
A SNAPSHOT LIKE THIS 


HERE'S ANOTHER TABLF- 
TOP PHOTOGRAPH OF A 
LITTLE CABIN LOST IN 
A WINTER WILDERNESS. 





the cramped space more wearisome. THE 


IDEA 


IS SUBJECT 


TO GREAT 


le hours of waiting, we hear heavy 

bodies working our way. A snort from 

the left tells us that a rhinoceros is coming from that direc- 
tion, while a hissing of air from the right is the tell-tale sound 
of an elephant. What will happen when these two mountains 
of flesh meet ? Will it be a fight? And shall we get a picture 
of it? Are we safe even in this well-protected blind? We 
wait with twitching nerves, convinced that things look bad 
for us. Both animals are coming closer, but we draw a long 
breath of relief. They are on the opposite side of the pool. 
We hear grunts of warning. Fortunately for us, the rhin- 
oceros is in range of the camera when with an infuriated 
squeal the elephant charges. At that moment, the wire is 
pulled. We catch the elephant as he is about to lambast the 
rhino with his heavy trunk. But the blinding flash terrifies 
both animals. They forget their desire to fight and make off 
in a hurry. 

A charging elephant is nothing to fool with at any time, 
and many a man has met his death under these circum- 
stances. Before the night is over, we secure another notable 
picture. This one is of a tiger, a striped piece of lightning, 
on his nightly hunt. We catch him slinking along, on the 
alert for a toothsome meal. 


| geet hag of big game are difficult to get and exceed- 
ingly dangerous for the camera man. The pictures shown 
here, however, are easy and within reach of every girl who 
owns a camera. They were taken on top of a table in my own 


VARIATION 





cellar, and you may have just as much fun as I did if you 
will follow a few simple directions. 

The set-ups or layouts do not cover more than three feet 
each way, and they were made with two buckets of earth on 
a small table. This would be messy work to do in the house 
itself so I advise you, if you have a cellar, to work there. Let 
me tell you just how I did it. The table was placed against 
the cellar wall, and the soil was spread over the top of it to 
the depth of about two inches. Several flat stones were placed 
at the back edge of the table and allowed to lean against the 
wall, which held them in place. The pool was a plain piece 
of glass placed below the top of the soil which covered the 
edges of it. You have probably guessed that the animals rep- 
resented in the pictures are small toy animals bought at any 
toy store or at the Five-and-Ten, but it will amuse you to 
know that the trees and underbrush were nothing but weed 
tops, which I picked up from the vacant lots near my house. 
Of course, the trees must be in scale with the size of the toy 
animal you are using for your photograph, and must also be in 
character with the location your set is supposed to represent. 

Now for a few practical directions about the camera. If 
you wish to get night effects, place your light low down and 
directly in front of your camera. In that way, you will get 
weird night shadows. For daylight (Continued on page 48) 
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guffaws. The Indian spoke a guttural word 
of command to the oxen and the conveyance 
turned heavily off the road, wallowed 
through a ditch at the side, and started across 
the moors. 

Aunt Marcia stood looking after it doubt- 
fully, then turned and resumed her seat in 
the car. Vincent Abel cramped the old seven- 
seater around, and bore her and her flutter- 
ing handkerchief swiftly out of sight. 

To a less exuberant party, the moors alone 
would have been an experience, green, rolling 
slopes hiding mysteries beyond, hollows 
filled with wild-rose and sweet-fern, the 
whole accented with the glossy darker green 
of bayberry bushes. 

Phyl sat directly back of the Indian, and 
her mind was not at ease. It seemed to her 
risky that the oxen should be driven without 
reins or harness, guided only by the “Gee!” 
and “Haw!” of their owner’s voice. 

‘Has this cart ever upset?” she inquired 
nervously. 


HE could see that a weird smile tugged at 
the leather of the Indian's cheek. ‘Oh, 
frequent,” he assured her. 

At the moment, as if to lend color to his 
words, the oxen tossed their heads and made 
a dash down a small declivity, landing in a 
clumsy tangle in a thicket of elderberry. 
With chains rattling and horns knocking 
against their great wooden yoke, they rubbed 
their shoulders in the bushes in a futile at- 
tempt to rid themselves of their tormenting 
insect pests. 

The girls shouted with delighted fear, and 
Phyllis found, when the cart had righted it- 
self, that in her sudden fright she had 
twisted both hands in the back of the In- 
dian's suspenders. “I'm awful,’ she mur- 
mured apologetically. 

“Let's name the oxen,” Sally suggested, 
the excitement being over. 

The Indian cranked himself around in his 
seat. His black eyes dwelt on her for a mo- 
ment. “They got a name,” he said briefly. 

Sally winked at Sandy. “Tell us what,” 
she wheedled. 

Peter Crump grunted and turned away. 
He hunched an obstinate back. 

John passed him his tobacco-pouch. 
They're a fine pair of beasts, Mr. Crump. 
What did you say you called them?” 

The Indian pointed with the switch in 
his hand. “The off one’s Beach Plum, an’ 
I call this here nigh one June Bug.” His 
jaws cracked open and he laughed silently. 

A wide sea-prospect came into view, and 
he guided the oxen down to the narrow strip 
of beach. The tide was out, and he rounded 
a low promontory by driving through the 
water, pale-green and clear as water in a 
goblet. The little waves, diamonded with 
sun-sparkles, danced and curled around the 
wheels almost to the hubs. 

The cart jogged up into a tiny cove, with 
great stones jutting from sand unmarked save 
by the tide. 

John jumped to the ground. “Here we 
are,” he said. 

The boys carried the “‘plunder’’ up the 
bluff, and laid it in a heap in the long grass. 
The girls followed, flitting about among the 
little pines and spruces—which were there 
in plenty, sure enough!—trying to choose 
among them. 
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THE BIRTHDAY TREE 


“This is the loveliest one, don't you 
think?” Phyl asked. The others agreed, and 
Meg flew to bring the trimmings. 

The four girls knelt around the chosen 
spruce, looping chains of immortelles over 
the branches. The boys, with masculine help- 
lessness in such a situation, stood around, 
throwing in an occasional word of teasing 
advice. 

When the red candles were at last placed 
and lighted, the little tree, in its unusual 
setting, was a thing of fairylike beauty. The 
waving grass around it, warm with summer, 
was streaked with red sorrel and dotted with 
clumps of huckleberry; a sun-path rippled 
on the sea below the bluff. 

The Indian flattened out on the edge of 
the promontory, some distance from the 
center of activities. June Bug and Beach 
Plum, on the sand below, relieved of their 
cart but with heads still fastened together by 
the yoke, climbed heavily upon a small green 
mound. They lay down side by side with 
front legs folded beneath them, chewing 
their cuds and looking peacefully out to sea. 

‘They look like a picture I saw once in an 
old Bible dictionary,” commented Phyl, her 
glance arrested by the sight. 

The young people spread the tablecloth 
and untied the lunch-boxes. ‘Squibnocket 
weather” and their hilarious morning had 
given their appetites an edge. Luckily the 
catering had been lavish. John carried a 
paper plate heaped with food to the Indian 
on the edge of the bluff. When it was time 
for dessert, Red, under compulsion, cut his 
birthday cake in slices, making a terrible 
mess of the pink icing. 

The catcher’s mitt was appreciated to the 
full. Sandy found the essential companion- 
piece in his jacket-pocket, and soon the clop, 
clop of a ball striking leather made a back- 
ground for the chatter of the girls. Phyl was 
appalled when she thought how narrowly 
they had escaped making a tragic mistake in 
Red's present. 

From her seat on the grass, Sue reached 
for another cookie. “What's Mr. Crump 
looking at?” she asked, puzzled. 


OHN, turning quickly, missed the ball. 

The Indian had risen on his elbow in the 
long grass. His eyes glittered with absorbed 
attention. They were apparently following, as 
only an Indian’s eyes can follow, some ob- 
ject moving on the moor. 

The girls sprang to their feet, and the 
group stood together, straining their vision 
over the rolling stretches of green. At first 
they could see nothing. Then something 
seemed to ruffle the huckleberry bushes. 

‘Jumping Jehosaphat!” John exclaimed. 
“It’s a little girl!” 

“It can’t be a little girl,” cried Meg. “How 
could she get way out here?” 

“Question,” returned John. “Neverthe- 
less, here she comes!”’ 

The little figure moved toward them. It 
was some time before she reached the slope. 
As she drew nearer, they saw that her eyes 
were fixed, fascinated, on the lighted tree, 
and that she walked as though in a dream. 

She was about eight years old, pale and 
thin, and her lips were stained purple with 
huckleberries. She wore an old print dress, 
and her bare legs and feet were scratched 
by brambles. 
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Within a few yards of the silent com- 
pany of watchers she stopped, waking up to 
the presence of strangers, and shyness. 

Phyllis smiled and held out her hand. 
“Come on,” she invited. “Don’t you want 
to see the tree?” 

Meg snatched a nougatine from an open 
candy-box and, stepping forward impetuous- 
ly, held it to the visitor's mouth. ‘Here's 
some candy!’ 

The little girl cast one longing glance at 
the big chocolate, but shut her lips tightly. 
Rebuffed, Meg stepped back. “Don’t you like 
sweets?” 

“I better take it home,” the child said. 

“You eat this. We'll give you some more 
to take home.” 

But she was not to be persuaded. She had 
only one answer, “I better take it home.” 

“You mean they're hungry there?” ques- 
tioned Phyl, and the child nodded her head 
solemnly. 

John Bacon dropped on one knee and 
hurriedly gathered together the fragments 
of the feast. He rose with two boxes of food 
under his arm. “Put out the candles on the 
tree, Red. I think we'd better go home with 
this little girl. Sandy, bring that thermos 
bottle with the cocoa. Too bad we drank up 
all the milk!’ He turned to the child. “Will 
you show us the way?” he asked her. 

The little girl nodded again. She turned 
and started across the moor. 


PHYLLS and Meg walked, one on each 
side, holding her hands. They tried by 

adroit questioning to find out her story. Her 

name, it seemed, was Greta Stengel. 

“We have lived here a long time, months 
and months,” she told them. ‘My father is 
German. My mother is dead. She went to 
Heaven this spring. I have a little brother, 
Gustave. He is three. My father is sick. He 
hurt his leg in the fishing-boat. Gustave talks 
only German, but I speak English. My 
mother was an American,” she added proud- 
ly. 
She led them over the moor for perhaps 
a quarter mile—Peter Crump following be- 
hind—then turned toward the sea, and they 
caught sight of an old shack-standing on 
the shore. On drawing nearer, they could 
see that a fishing-boat had been pulled up 
on the sand before it and lay bleaching in 
the sun. 

Greta brought them to the door, and they 
stood for a moment unperceived, looking 
in. On a bed in one corner reclined a man 
whose face was flushed with fever. Before 
the bed, with his back to the door, stood 
a tiny, pathetically ludicrous figure, a little 
boy of three in dark overalls—"years too big 
for him,” as Meg expressed it—with a man’s 
gray cap pulled down over his baby head. 

The father, crouching against the head- 
board in a sitting position, muttered to him- 
self, and ran his hand continually up and 
down his leg from ankle to knee. The leg 
was badly swollen. Suddenly he groaned. 

At the sound the little creature on the 
floor cried out in misery. “Ach! Vater! 
Vater!” he wailed. 

John crossed the threshold and stepped 
to the bed. He held out his hand. “How do 
you do, sir? My name is Bacon. We hear that 
you're sick, and we've come to help you.” 

The man stared up as if from far away. 
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He seemed half-delirious. "Ach, ja, ja,— 
sick,” he muttered. 

“Can you eat a little something?” John 
put a sandwich on a plate, and placed it near 
the sick man’s hand. Sue poured out a tin 
cup of cocoa. 

The man looked at the food, up at the 
kind young faces bending over him, and 
back at the food again, but he seemed too 
fevered to eat. “My children,” he whispered 
huskily. “Hungry.” Then he roused himself 
with an effort, seeming to sense the necessity 
of explaining his need. “I am from New 
Bedford. I find no work, so when winter 
goes I bring my family here. It is a long 
way to Squib—how you call it ?—town, but 
I take my fish dere and sell dem to buy 
food. I do not tell anyone where I live. | 


am afraid dey turn me out. My wife, she | 


is a good woman, but she die in May.” He 
winced and lay back with closed eyes. 

“Den I fall over de seat in de fishing- 
boat, and hurt my leg,’ he wandered on. 
“It is three days. My children cannot live on 
berries. My little son, he cries at night. So 
hungry.” 


‘THE girls were busy setting out food for 

the children. Greta was more than ready 
for it, but Gustave proved difficult. He would 
have nothing to do with the strangers. At the 
first overture he ran and crawled under an 





old chest of drawers opposite the bed. There | 


he lay on the floor on his stomach, looking 
out at them. Two solemn blue eyes with 
long lashes glimmered from under the cap's 
visor like the great eyes of an owl. His thin, 
desperate little face was appealing. 

“Can you do anything with him, Jock?” 
Phyllis asked. ‘“Take this chicken sandwich.” 

John sat down on a box before the chest. 
“Let me have a cup of cocoa, will you, 
Phyl? If it’s too hot, put a drop or two of 
water in it.” He held out his hand to the 
little boy with quiet casualness. “Come!” 
There was a tinge of authority in his voice. 
“Etwas zu essen.” 

There was magic in the German words. A 
scramble followed, underneath the chest. The 
little figure emerged and found its feet. 

John took out his knife and cut the sand- 
wich into narrow strips, tendering a strip 
at a time to the baby mouth which gaped 
bird-like. He took the cup of warm cocoa 
from Phyl's hand. ‘Dip your snoot into that, 
old timer.” 

“How come you know so much about 
the care and feeding of infants, Jock?” Ace 
Corbett grinned. 

The older boy raised his head, unruffled. 
“I'm no greenhorn, Ace. I've a kid brother 
at home.” 

“What are we going to do about all this, 
Jock?” Red stood frowning. ‘“We'll have to 
do something.” 

“I'm thinking, Red. It seems to me the 
first step is for you and Sandy to take the 
girls and the two children back in the ox- 
cart to meet Vince Abel. He'll be there by 
the time you get to the lighthouse. I'll keep 
Ace here with me. Telephone Aunt Marcia 
from the restaurant at Dolphin Head. Tell 
her you're bringing the children, and ask 
her to arrange about a bed for the father at 
the Island hospital. When you get home, 
send Vince right back with the car. Ask Mr. 
Crump to be in front of his house when 
Vince comes, and to ride over here with him 
to guide him. We'll have to have a car, 
roads or no roads.” 

He turned to the (Continued on page 40) 
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TS AUGUST—the star gazer’s 

special month. Star parties—in camp, 
on the beach, lake shore, in your own 
back yard or on your own roof top, are 
the order of the day—or should we say, 
of the night? 


THE UNIVERSAL STAR FINDER is 
particularly helpful to those who are just be- 
ginning the study of the stars, as it is not 
necessary to hold this star map over the head 
—it is used by looking down on it, as in a 
mirror. By turning the dial, the exact loca- 
tion of the more important stars, planets and 
constellations may be located during any 
month of the year. Information on distances 
and magnitudes is also included. 23-541 $.35 


THE STAR MAP, beautifully printed in 
rich colors, pictures the mythical characters 
and animals of the constellations, with bits 
of ancient tales and legends associated with 
them. Mounted and shellacked, these maps 
make attractive and unusual plaques or serv- 
ing trays. Full size, 19%” x 28%”. 


23-542 $1.50 


THE STAR FINDER, simple but accurate, 
is for the amateur as well as for the more 
advanced Girl Scout astronomer. An upright 
shaft, mounted on a revolving base and num: 


570 Lexington Avenue 








HITCH YOUR HOBBY 


STAR 


bered to correspond with the code in the 
manual, carries a pointer, attached to a semi- 
circular disc, which can be moved to point 
in any direction, from the zenith to the hori- 
zon. By adjusting the pointer and the base 
with the information found in the chart and 
manual, any star, planet or constellation may 
be located. Dismountable and light in weight, 
this device may be carried on star-gazing 
trips, to the house top, or wherever one wishes 
to go. Letters and numbers are in white on 
black, and there is a white tip to the pointer, 
so that it can be used more easily in the dark. 
A chart and manual, with complete instruc- 
tions, are furnished with each set. 

11-484 seessreeeess $61.00 


THE STARS THROUGH MAGIC 
CASEMENTS, by Julia Williamson, is a 
collection of folk tales, legends and myths of 
the stars from which a story can be chosen 
to give a perfect ending to a delightful even- 
ing. Cassiopeia is no longer just a W-shaped 
constellation, but the lovely queen mother of 
the beautiful Andromeda rescued by Perseus 
from a martyr’s death. And Vega and Altair 
become the Weaving Maiden and the Herd 
Boy—the two great lovers among the sky 
people. These and many other mythical 
characters give personality and life to the 


$2.00 


summer skies. 23-605 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


> New York, N. Y. 
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Household Rpyme/ 


By temilton. Williamson. 


ictores by Fanny Warren 
IN THE GARDEN IY 
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NG GAIETY FOR PROFIT 


I'd lose my job,” cried a Weathercock, 

“If my feathers drooped from heat— 
Vb “And I have to seem happy and whirl around 
gt i sitar my “In rain and snow and sleet!” 

















REFORMED SLACKER 
"For years I managed to skin out of work,” 
A sharp little Brass Tack said, 
“But they forced me to it, by setting me up 
“And hitting me on the head.” 


: 9 of 
AGGRIEV ED 

"I’ve a lovely voice,” the Door Bell sobbed, 

“And really I could weep, 

“For unless I'm given a nasty punch, 

“I'm never allowed to peep.” 


FOR ECONOMY ONLY 


“Stockings,” a little Table said, 

“Are high, and they have no wear, 

“So I'm forced to adopt the vulgar style 
“Of letting the legs go bare.” 


© 
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ALL BARRIERS DOWN 
I'm the only creature,” a Milk Bottle cried, 
Who is really democratic— 
“I slip in and out of any house, 
“Be it poor or plutocratic.” 


HUNGRY HEART ad | 
I'm showered,” cried a Garbage Can, 


With presents from above— 
But oh, how gladly I'd give them all, 


‘For one soft word of love!” 


HUMBLE BUT HAPPY \\ 


“If you feel,’ cried a wise old Shoe Scraper, ay \Y 
Ne. 


That your job shows you up as a dud, 
“Glance down at me, with my heart in my work, 
“Though I only scrape off mud.” 
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FIRE BUG 


Continued from Page 17 


apples, but on she sped, her heart pumping 
like the fire engine itself. 

A crowd gathered about the St. Johns’ 
house. There was the fire automobile at the 
door. Joy could hear excited voices, could 
catch phrases: 

“Caught him red handed!” 

“Didn't I always say x4 

“Found him whistling—whistling! Im- 
agine!” 

Fannie Bridge dashed over to Joy, as she 
hovered on the outskirts. 

“Well, it was your precious orphan, all 
right. Bad enough to set fire to my lovely 
room, but this time he started it with the 
baby asleep in his crib.” 

“Oh, Fannie, he couldn’t!” protested Joy. 

“All right, ask Mrs. St. John. She found 
his old oil rags blazing on the nursery table. 
They haven't accused him yet—they waited 
for Mr. St. John. He’s over there now, talk- 
ing to Alex.” 

Fannie, as one of the victims, felt too 
important to linger in one place and hur- 
ried over to another newcomer. 





jor joined the crowd on the side of the 

lawn and worked her way to the center. 
There stood Alex, his arms crossed defiantly, 
his eyes through the barred lashes hard and 
defiant. 

“I don’t know how it happened, Mr. St. 
John. I didn’t do it.” 

“But you'd been using the rags to wipe 
the furniture?” The minister's voice was 
gentle, as if he wanted to be kind in spite 
of everything. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you left them on the table?” 

“I meant to take them downstairs, but 
if they were there, I must have forgotten 
them.” 

“They were on the table beside the fish 
bowl, blazing up to the ceiling when Mrs. 
St. John went into the room.” 

Mrs. St. John, from somewhere in the 
crowd, began to cry. “Oh, if I hadn't hap- 
pened to go in at that moment!” 

There was a murmur of sympathy and 
muttered protests. Alex saw Joy and his eyes 
softened for a second. Again he repeated, 
“I didn’t do it.” 

“Then who did, Alex? Who could have? 
No one else was in the room, and you say 
you weren't smoking 

“No, Mr. St. John, I don’t smoke.” 

“Don’t waste your time, Reverend,” called 
Mr. Willets, volunteer fireman. “He's guilty, 
all right.” 

“He isn’t guilty!” shouted Joy. Her own 
voice surprised her. 

“How do you know, Joy?” the minister 
asked hopefully. 

“Because I know him, and he couldn't do 
such a thing.”” She stood proud and straight, 
but the crowd only laughed. 

“Joy!” called Aunt Etta, ‘Joy, come right 
here.” 

Dully, Joy obeyed. They were taking Alex 
off and she couldn't bear to see him go, a 
prisoner between two men. 

“I'm going home, Aunt Etta.” 

“A very good place for you, my dear,” 
her aunt agreed. 

Joy went up to her room and stood stu- 
pidly looking at her tropical fish. It must 
be nice to be a fish and not care about any- 
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one . . . just swim around and around... . 
Was Alex really crazy? Had he started that 
fire and not known that he did—like people 
walking in their sleep? 

She flung herself on her bed, and lay for 
a long while without moving. Aunt Etta 
called her for lunch, an unusually late lunch, 
but she said she couldn't eat a thing, and 
Aunt Etta didn’t make her go down. Aunt 
Etta was as kind as if she were sick, and 
promised to send the young people away 
when they came to take her to the lake. 

The afternoon grew increasingly hot. The 
bed was unbearable. Joy sat up and watched 
the fish, imagining herself one of them. 
They came to the side of the bowl and made 
circles of their mouths as if they were tell- 
ing her something. What were they saying? 
Did they talk to each other? 


Blistering sunshine smote the fish bowl, | 


and Greta, Shirley and Gary hid their bright 
colors in the shelter of green. They ought 
to be moved into the shade, thought Joy, 
but she hadn't the energy to stir. She sat 
without even moving her eyes. Alex was in 
prison! He had been so courageous, so am- 
bitious. He had planned going to college— 
instead he would be sent to a reformatory. 

A circle of concentrated sunshine falling 
on the embroidered table-cloth held her 
attention. It was dazzlingly bright, and— 
yes, no—it looked as if it were smoking. 

“You say you weren't smoking?” Again 
she heard Mr. St. John’s plea. 

Then, before her very eyes, the circle broke 
into flame. Fire! There it was! The cloth 
was on fire! 

Quickly she smothered the flame with a 
magazine, but the spot of light was so hot 
it almost burned her hand. Then she under- 
stood. Of course! The fish bowl! It had 


acted as a magnifying glass. How often she | 


had caught the sun’s rays and focused them 


on a piece of paper until it broke into a | 


blaze. 
“Oh, you darlings!” she cried to the fish. 
“Was that what you were trying to tell me?” 


Gi dashed downstairs to share her discov- 

ery with her aunt, but Aunt Etta was 
out. Carrying her fish bowl as evidence, she 
walked to the village as fast as her delicate 
burden would permit. Judge Longstreet was 
the person she wanted. First she would stop 


at his house, and if he weren't home she 


would trace him. 
With a wave of relief she saw his broad 


feet on the veranda rail; yes, there he sat, | 


his collar open, fanning himself. 

‘Only the young have energy to move in 
this weather,” he called to her. It was one 
of his jokes that Joy was to live at his 
house when Aunt Etta turned her out, and 
now as she carefully made her way up the 
path with the fish globe in her hands, he 
joked, “Bless me, I invited you, my dear, 
but not all your children, too.” 

Joy flashed him a smile—and half an hour 
ago she had supposed she would never smile 
again. 

“Oh, Uncle Henry, wait until you hear 
what I have to say!” He wasn’t a real uncle, 
but at that moment Joy thought he was 
the dearest person in the world. 


“Not trying to bribe a judge with your | 


pets, Joy?” 

At that she laughed, actually laughed. 

“Oh, Uncle Henry, be serious. I know 
how those fires started.” 

“So do we, unfortunately. An attractive 
boy, but I always (Continued on page 43) 
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R* DIANT health which follows 
open air exercise on a bicycle, is 
the happiest way to create truebeauty. 


All girls wish to be attractive— 
and that is the reason why all modern 
girls want bicycles. 


Bicycling with friends to camp- 
fires and picnics — that’s the happy 
way to be healthily beautiful. 


Visit the nearest bicycle store to- 
day and pick out yours — take Dad 
or Mother with you. 


Write for our new, illustrated book on 
“Champions and Stars”’—free on request. 
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UNEASY ISLANDS 


Observers of international trends say the 
relations between Japan and the United 
States are improving. Certain humorists have 
insisted that the “good-will messengers” sent 
to Japan by F. H. LaGuardia, New York 
City’s joke-loving mayor, had a lot to do 
with this easing of the tension. These mes- 
sengers were—two life-sized dolls! One of 
them was supposed to represent a typical 
American business man. He was six feet tall, 
and wore a steady smile designed to give the 
impression that he approved of all things 





Japanese. ‘Mr. America” was his name. The 
other life-sized model, ‘Mrs. America,’ had 
a permanently lovable face. The two, upon 
their arrival in Tokyo, were put into the fin- 
est suite of rooms in the best hotel and, 
later, were entertained with mock solemnity 
at social gatherings. 

Other people say that it was not the dolls, 
but Babe Ruth’s “baseball and blarney” 
visit to Japan that ended all bad feeling. 

That there has long been friction of vary- 
ing acuteness between the two countries is, 
unfortunately, no matter for joking. Just 
what has caused such unfriendliness ? 

Of necessity, various factors have made 
the Japanese aggressive—Japan’s small size, 
for one thing. The islands lumped together 
are no bigger than California. Only seven- 
teen per cent of their area can be cultivated. 
Japan must import such necessities as raw 
cotton, wool, rubber, lead, and iron ore. 
Her population already totals seventy mil- 
lion, and is growing at the rate of nearly one 
million a year. 

So many people, cooped up in a small area 
largely lacking in natural resources, were 
almost sure to look for territorial outlets 
and zones of influence. They found them in 
Korea, Manchuria, and North China. 

Moreover, in order to give jobs to millions 
of workers, Japan has made herself a great 
manufacturing nation. Because her laborers 
can live on such startlingly low wages— 
about nine dollars a month is an average 
wage for a worker—she has been able to 
undersell other nations. 

Those who dislike her say she is tricky, 
ruthless. Her friends say it was “do or die” 
with her—and she chose to do. 








IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


NATURE REMAKES THE MAP 


Though geology teaches us that the earth's 
surface has gone through astonishing trans- 
formations in the past, we're apt to think 
of it as unchanging, now. But recent sur- 
veys and explorers’ reports prove that Moth- 
er Earth is still capricious. For example, the 
Sahara Desert in northern Africa is push- 
ing its sands westward at an average rate 
of one mile a year. We learn, too, that the 
glaciers of North America—except the Arc- 
tic ones—are disappearing so fast that Gla- 
cier National Park may be without glaciers 
in another twenty-five years. By contrast, the 
Ross Ice Barrier at the edge of Antarctica 
in the south polar regions is spreading in- 
stead of shrinking—this according to scien- 
tists of Admiral Byrd’s most recent ex- 
pedition. The Barrier, which is really a huge 
glacier floating on the ocean, is moving 
north at about the same rate at which the 
Sahara is advancing. 

In twenty-three hundred years or so, if 
this onward march goes on at its present 
speed, New Zealand will have an ice age! 


WINGS AROUND THE WORLD 


When Wiley Post flew around the world 
in seven days, eighteen hours, and forty-nine 
minutes, aviation experts predicted that the 
next globe-girdling record would be made 
by flyers circling the earth without a single 
stop en route. Experiments in refueling— 
transferring gasoline from one plane to an- 
other in flight—had proved surprisingly 
successful and seemed to point the way to 
such an attempt. 

Now Clyde Pangborn, one of America’s 
ablest flyers, is actually laying plans to 
fulfill the experts’ prediction. (A sketch of 





him appears in this column.) With a co- 
pilot and a radio operator, he hopes to 
speed away from San Diego, California one 
day this summer and, after a round-the- 
world, refueled, non-stop flight, reach his 
starting point after four and one-half days. 

Whew! People used to speak of “the 
great big world.” Soon they may be saying, 
“Our little pint-size planet.” 
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ODD QUIRKS IN HOLLYWOOD HOMES 


Travelers coming back from Hollywood 
tell about strange houses newly built by 
movie stars. William Powell's place in Bev- 
erly Hills is, it seems, full of secret pas- 
sages, and panels opening when guests least 
expect them to. In Dolores Del Rio's home 
is a room all glass. It has a plate-glass out- 
side wall, giving a view of a lovely garden, 





a wall that’s a huge mirror, and a ceiling 
that’s a pyramid of mirrors. 

The comedian, Joe E. Brown, has a soda 
fountain in his house. He had it installed 
for the children of the household—and for 
himself for he’s a ‘soda hound.” 

“Ever since I was seven, I dreamed of a 
soda fountain right in my home,” he will 
tell you. “Well, there the dream stands. 
Just look at it glitter! What can it give you? 
A tall, cold, chocolate one?” 


HAVE COLOR FILMS COME TO STAY? 


Aldous Huxley, one of the wittiest of 
present-day English writers, is said to have 
exclaimed after seeing his first talking pic- 
ture, “The talkies don't go far enough. 
We must have feelies and smellies.” 

Films haven't, as yet, progressed in those 
directions, but surprising results have been 
attained in color. No one who has seen the 
lovely effects in certain scenes of the Tech- 
nicolor movie, Becky Sharp, can fail to won- 
der whether black-and-white films will be 
completely “out” in another five years. 

Ever since 1914, development of the 
Technicolor technique has been under way. 
A special camera is now used for the per- 
fected three-color process: one that costs 
fifteen thousand dollars and takes about five 
months to build. Three negatives instead of 
one are necessary, so a Technicolor picture is 
much more expensive than a_black-and- 
white version of the same story. Beck) 
Sharp cost nearly a million dollars. 

Hollywood producers, therefore, aren't 
planning to junk their present equipment. 
Film companies are looking for cheaper, 
not more expensive, ways to make movies. 
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GIVE YOUR BRAINS A BREAK 


Much research has recently been applied 


in tests to determine the relation of food | 


and posture to good brain work. Dr. Don- 
ald A. Laird of Colgate University, ex- 


perimenting with eight students over a | 


period of six weeks, arrived at some definite 
and interesting figures. He found that, after 
a light lunch of cereal, fruit, and milk, the 
young men under observation could not only 
do mental work more rapidly, but with 
twenty-five per cent more accuracy than 





those who had lunched on soup, meat, vege- | 


tables, bread, a salad, and dessert. And in 
power of concentration, the light eaters 
were sixty-nine per cent ahead. 


As to posture, Dr. Morris M. Brill tells 


us that mental efficiency in a large school 
was increased twenty-five per cent by the 
children being required to assume a proper 
position while seated at their desks. 

In explaining correct posture he advises 
us to sit well back, so the weight of the 
upper body won't fall on the base of the 
spine. In working at a table or a desk, he 
tells us to draw one foot back, lean slightly 


forward, bend at the hips (never at the | 


waistline or the neck) and to see to it that 
the shoulders are never back of the hips. 

Dr. Brill also has suggestions for walk- 
ing. He advocates doing it Indian fashion, 
with the feet toeing in slightly rather than 
flapping out like a penguin’s. 


EARLIEST OF OCEAN GREYHOUNDS 


Lots of people are “liner-minded” these 
days. The wonder of France's floating pal- 
ace, the Normandie, still lingers. And next 
year England’s huge ship, the Queen Mar), 
will make her maiden voyage. Nearly as 
big as the Normandie, she will almost cer- 
tainly try to break the French vessel's record 
of four days, eleven hours, for an Atlantic 
crossing. 

A heated debate has been going on among 





shipping men as to the wisdom of building | 


such enormous vessels. Some hold they will 
prove a waste of money. Only time can 
settle the argument. 

World-wide cheers for the Normandie 
turned many minds back to the Savannah, 
the first vessel fitted with steam engines to 
cross the Atlantic. She made a record-break- 
ing passage in 1819. The Normandie, more 
than one thousand feet long and weighing 
almost eighty thousand tons, steams at an 





average speed of almost thirty knots (nau- 
tical miles) an hour. The Savannah, one 
hundred and thirty feet long, weighed about 
three hundred and twenty tons, and had a 
top speed of six knots. She took twenty-six 
days to cross from Savannah, Georgia to 
Liverpool, England. A sailing ship, first and 


foremost, she used the paddle wheels at her | 


sides only in fair weather. In storms they 
were actually lifted out of place and lashed 
on deck! Everything about her seems quaint 
to us. Yet the sturdy old Savannah was the 
Normandie of her day. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


THE thing you'd like to do most, these 
sultry days, is to dive into a big pool 
of cool, sparkling water. But there’s 
another way to keep cool too. And 
that is to eat light, crisp foods, such 


as Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


A big bowl of Kellogg’s in cool milk 
or cream is delicious and satisfying. 
It will give you plenty of energy 


without making you too warm. 


If you like a snack before bedtime 
—have a bowl of Kellogg’s. They’ll 
let you sleep soundly, because they di- 


gest easily. Made by Kellogg in Battle 


Creek. Sold by all grocers. 
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books of poetry near me, but I go to 

the poetry shelves of my library most 
often during the summer when I live in a 
little white house on Hardscrabble Road, 
for it is then the outdoors is close to me. 
I walk down a pathway all flower-bordered 
the first thing in the morning, and at night I 
come back to the hills and the trees and the 
birds, and I hurry to the old-fashioned rose 
bush at the corner of the porch to see how 
the baby warblers are getting along in their 
nest. 

Poets who love the outdoors and its beauty 
and, at the same time, are artists with words, 
express the loveliness that you and I feel; 
and in what they write, quite magically, they 
put into their poems our very own thoughts. 
For we, too, have felt as Edna St. Vincent 
Millay felt: 


A through the year I like to have my 


O world, 1 cannot hold thee 
close enough! 

Thy winds, thy wide grey skies! 

Thy mists, that roll and rise! 


We have perhaps seen the very picture that 
Rachel Field saw when, going back to her 
cottage in Maine, she wrote: 


Now let us sing how purple vetch 
Keeps daisies company, 
With devil's paint brush, copper tipped. 


In fields above the sea. 


Perhaps we have run away alone, and have 
done just as Elizabeth Madox Roberts did: 


I went across the pasture lot 

When not a one was watching me. 
Away beyond the cattle barns 

I climbed a little crooked tree. 


And we, too, have known such afternoons 
as David Morton writes about: 


This singing Summertime 
has never done 

With afternoons all gold 
and dust and fire. 


And then when night comes around and the 
fireflies are twinkling in the darkness, we 
see the very picture that Winifred Welles 
saw: 


Oh, who is lost tonight? 
The field and garden are alight 
With tiny lanterns, bobbing, winking— 


They are all slim little books of poetry, 
those in which these poems are to be found 
—but how full they are of beauty! Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s lovely poem, God's 


By HELEN FERRIS 


Editor-in-Chief, Junior Literary Guild 


World, is to be found in Poems Selected 
for Young People (Harper) ; Rachel Field's 
Vow in Midsummer (first published in THE 
AMERICAN GiRL last August) is in Branches 
Green (Macmillan) ; Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
erts’s poem is in Under the Tree (Viking) ; 
David Morton’s is in Ships in Harbour 
(Putnam); and Winifred Welles’s is in 
Skipping Along Alone (Macmillan). 


AS I look at my poetry shelves, I do not 

know which kind of poetry books I most 
enjoy. I say ‘which kind’’ for I have two— 
slim little books and thick books. 

One of those slim books that I have read 
many times over is The Land of Dreams, 
twenty poems by William Blake, selected 
and illustrated by Pamela Bianco (Mac- 
millan), in which is to be found Little 
Lamb, who made thee? Another slim book 
that seems to me sheer beauty is Pool in the 
Meadow by Frances Frost (Houghton Mif- 
flin). Since I found her book, no September 
has gone by that I have not read: 


The soft puff-balls of thistles 
And ground-pine turning gold 
Are Summer's last word set upon 
The glittering edge of cold. 


Another treasured book which I know 
you will enjoy owning is Poems for Youth 
by Emily Dickinson (Little, Brown); and 
still another is Stars Tonight by Sara Teas- 
dale (Macmillan). Many times I have lent 
these books to girls who, in bringing them 
back to me, have said, “I am going to get 
this for my own. I must have it.” 


UT what of the others, the larger books ? 

These are the collections made by those 
who love poetry, who have read the great 
poems of the world and, from them, have 
made discriminating selections. One of the 
loveliest, I think, is Come Hither by Walter 
de la Mare (Knopf). Perhaps you already 
know and love Mr. de la Mare’s own poems. 
I hope so. This beautiful collection which 
he has made especially for boys and girls 
is one to go back to and read over again, 
many and many a time. 

Another interesting collection is A Junior 
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Anthology of World Poetry by Mark Van 
Doren (Albert and Charles Boni). Mr. Van 
Doren’s book gives us poems written by the 
poets of other days, as well as those of today. 
Poets in all countries of the earth are rep- 
resented in the book. This is a very spe- 
cial reason for having A Junior Anthology of 
World Poetry in your own library—it is a 
book which you will enjoy as long as you 
live. 

Perhaps no one has made more widely 
loved collections of poems than Louis Un- 
termeyer who, like Walter de la Mare and 
Mark Van Doren, is himself a poet. Mr. 
Untermeyer has just made a new anthology 
called Rainbow in the Sky (Harcourt, Brace) 
for younger boys and girls—a lovely book 
for Brownies. His collection for those next 
older is This Singing World; and for girls 
in their teens, Yesterday and Today (both 
Harcourt, Brace). 

Another excellent anthology for younger 
girls is My Poetry Book by Grace T. Huf- 
fard and Laura M. Carlisle (John C. Win- 
ston). There are many illustrations in it by 
the famous artist, Willy Pogany, and the 
poems themselves are delightful day-to-day 
poems. You will greatly enjoy them because 
they are about the things you yourselves are 
doing every day. 


"THOSE of you who are especially interest- 

ed in the poets themselves as well as in 
their work will value The Wingéd Horse by 
Joseph Auslander and Frank E. Hill (Dou- 
bleday, Doran), the story of poets through 
the ages. 

And those readers of THE AMERICAN 
Girt who like to read poems written by men 
and women who are living today will find 
great enjoyment in the collections made by 
Jessie Rittenhouse—T he Little Book of Mod- 
ern Verse (Houghton Mifflin), The Second 
Book of Modern Verse (Houghton Mif- 
flin), and so on. For it is a thought to de- 
light us all that, no matter how old this 
world of ours grows, there are always men 
and women who will see its beauty, and 
will give us back that beauty in lovely, sing- 
ing words. 

Perhaps, loving poetry, you yourself like 
to write it. If so, you will especially appre- 
ciate reading poems written by boys and 
girls of your own age. You will find such 
poems in Singing Youth, edited by Mabel 
Mountsier (Harper), and Creative Youth by 
Hughes Mearns (Doubleday, Doran), the 
really thrilling story of how boys and girls 
in the Lincoln School in New York City 
learned about poetry by writing poems of 
their own. 
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The giant wave was already beginning to 
foam down its steep inner side when some- 
thing small and clutching was swept against 
Mary’s feet. It was so unexpected it caught 
her off balance and she went down in a 
tumbled heap just as the wave broke above 
them. There was only time for an instinctive 
grasp of the other's shoulder which was near- 
est her hand, before tons of smothering black 
water were hurled down upon them both, 
sweeping them along helplessly on their 
beachward course. 

Mary knew enough not to attempt to fight 
that blinding rush. She hung on grimly to 
Dinny Calhoun’s thin shoulder, and let her- 
self be carried with the water. But Dinny, 
terrified and half strangled, fought like a 
small wildcat. It made an already dangerous 
situation still more precarious. 

And then—after what had seemed cen- 
turies of nightmare—the water grew shal- 
lower. They were being rolled and ground 
on the sandy bottom—hard enough to leave 
cruel scratches for days to come—and now 
strong hands caught them from either side. 

A voice that sounded like Sandy McCune's 
said in Mary’s ear, “Hold your breath—an- 
other wave’s coming.” 

Once again there was that mighty crash of 
tons of water over them, but this time the 
boys had dug their feet deep into the slid- 
ing sand, and they were not dragged far. 
Swirling, white-crested water flowed past 
them up the beach, and almost instantly be- 
gan the long, backward tug. 


Continued from Page 


‘THs third wave had not been nearly so 

large as the two preceding ones. The five 
struggling, drenched boys and girls were 
able to hold their position and finally, as the 
water drew farther out, to scramble to their 
feet, choking, fighting for breath, and make 
their way up the beach. 

They had to carry Dinny between them, 
for her breath was gone and her courage 
with it. She was crying in long, agonized 
gasps when Sandy and Norman Thomson set 
her down on the dry sand, and Mary and 
Pat Calhoun, who appeared to have been the 
third rescuer, dropped wearily down beside 
her. 

The rest of the group scattered to build 
a new fire, safely beyond the waves’ reach. 
Everybody was very sober, for Dinny, at 
least, had had a narrow escape. 

She had been sitting nearer the water than 
the others. Norman, it proved, had risen 
just before the wave stole up, to help carry 
in the driftwood—and she had stumbled in 
trying to run, lost her balance, and had been 
sucked out on the undertow. 

She explained later that, in falling, she 
had swallowed so much water it had choked 
her momentarily, and she had been unable 
even to scream. If Mary Douglas had not 
happened to look seaward for that next 
wave—they all shuddered away from the 
contemplation of what might have been. 
But they made the kind of fuss over Mary 
she had never experienced, and would never 
forget. 

It was a warm night, and the sudden 
wetting was no great matter. The five drip- 
ping figures clustered close to the now 
brightly burning fire, and dried themselves 
slowly in its grateful heat. 


It wasn’t long, since they were all young 
and light-hearted, before they were laughing 
again; even finding an amusing side to the 
near tragedy in the appearance of the 
drenched and bedraggled five who had come 
up from the sea in that struggling, gasping 
group. 


Te soaked sweaters, coats and rugs that 

could be found were hung on stakes of 
driftwood near the blaze, to dry out also. 
A search was startcd to see if any of the 
missing pots and pans could possibly be 
located farther up the beach. 

Pat Calhoun touched Mary’s arm. “I’m 
dry now,” he said. “How about you?” 

“All but my hair,” Mary laughed back. 
It hung in a heavy, damp mass over her 
shoulders, looking very red in the firelight. 
She tossed a stray lock that had begun to 
curl, out of her eyes. For the second time 
that evening, she had completely forgotten 
herself and her hampering shyness. 

“Let's take a walk up the beach a way 


while the others finish drying out,” Pat 
suggested. 
“I didn’t say much back there,” he began, 


nodding toward the fire after they had 
strolled for perhaps a hundred yards in si- 
lence. 


that kind of thing, you know. There's not 
much doubt you saved her life. She can't 
swim a stroke, and she’s such a dumb bunny, 
she always loses her head in a crisis.” 

Mary laughed. Thanks would have em- 
barrassed her, but that frank, brotherly com- 
ment tickled her sense of humor. 

“Oh, well,” she said carelessly, “I can 
sympathize with her. I'm pretty much of a 
dumb bunny myself, most of the time.” 

The boy hesitated. ‘““That—that was what 
I wanted to talk to you about, if—if you 
won't think me as fresh as green paint,” he 
muttered uncomfortably. “I sort of thought 
you—you didn’t like my saying tonight that 
Sally Lou had told me you were shy.” 

Mary asked abruptly, “Did—she ask you 
to come over and talk to me, Pat?” 

“No,” the boy said wonderingly. “I asked 
her who you were, and she said you were 
one of the swellest girls in the bunch, and 
that you had simply oodles of talent and all 
that. But that you were a little shy. Kept 
out of things, 1 mean—like your sitting off 
there alone tonight. I knew more than she 
did about that because I've had to fight it 
myself all my life, so I thought perhaps you 
and I would understand each other.” 

Mary stopped short, turning to stare at 
him with incredulous eyes. 

“You mean you are shy, too, Pat?” she 
demanded. “But you don’t show it. You're 
not all tied up inside and miserable the way 
I am. You—you're just saying that to be 
nice, aren't you?” 

Pat said seriously, “I've got to the point 
where I don’t show it—at least not often. 
What helped me most of all was discover- 
ing how many other people are shy inside, 
too. More than you'd ever guess, just seeing 
them in a crowd like this, Mary. And if you 
know someone else is bashful, why—some- 
how it makes you forget about yourself, and 
try to help him out. And that helps you.’’ 

‘‘I—never thought of it that way,” Mary 
said, her voice puzzled. 

“Try it next (Continued on page 42) 


“About what you did for Dinny, I | 
mean. I—well, there aren’t any words for | 
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THE BIRTHDAY TREE 


bed and tried to acquaint the father with 
their plan. The man lay in a stupor, eye- 
lids half-raised. But one sentence penetrated. 
The children were to be taken away! 

“I vill not have dem go!” he shouted, 
starting up. ‘My children stay wit’ me! Ven 
I go, dey go!” He seemed wild and angry. 

John took his rough hand. ‘There won't 
be room in the car, sir. We'll take good 
care of the children, and I give you my 
word I'll bring them to the hospital to see 
you tomorrow morning. As soon as your 
leg is well, you shall have them back.” 

The effort he had made had exhausted the 
sick man. After another less vehement pro- 
test, he dropped his head again, accepting 
the inevitable. 

At John’s behest, Red turned to the door 
to bid Peter Crump go back for the oxen, 
but he was confronted by June Bug and 
Beach Plum in person, their cart drawn up 
in readiness before the shack. 

Sandy carried Gustave out on his shoul- 
der, and encouraged him to pat Beach 
Plum’s broad black forehead. ‘Nice cows,” 
he said. “Going to take you for a ride in 
their wagon.” 

The girls came from the shack with Greta, 
and climbed into the cart. Phyllis stretched 
out her arms. ‘Give me Gustave,’ she urged. 
“TIL take him on my lap.” 

Sandy and Red swung aboard. The Indian 
called to the oxen. 

“We can pick up what's left of the party 
stuff when we pass the bluff,’ Red shouted 
back to John. “You bet I don’t mean to 
lose my catcher’s mitt!"’ 


To the two boys left waiting in the shack, 
the passing hours seemed like weeks. They 
could do little to ease the sufferer, and 
they sat—John on the box, Ace on the table— 
talking in low tones. 

But at last their vigil ended. There was 
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raised her head to look at her companions. 

“It's some fisherman's doin’ of it,’ Cap'n 
Abel said. “Doin’ of it ‘cause he wants to 
git all the trade—doin’ of it to run the 
little fellers like Bill off’n the fishin’ 
grounds. Durn, dirty, spiteful demons!” he 
mumbled. 

“Have you tried changing grounds, Bill?’ 
Kit wondered. 

“Every night,” Bill said wearily. ‘They 
seem to know everything. I keep gettin’ 
further and further away. Makes it hard, 
too, gettin’ back and forth.” 

“You know whut I'm a-goin’ to do?” 
Cap'n Abel said suddenly. “I was a-talkin’ 
it over with Sol and Dave yestiddy. You 
know my ol’ schooner, the M/nnie B., that I 
useter sail when I was really a-fishin’—whut 
you'd call fishin’-—up on the Banks?” 

Everybody at Todd's Hole knew the 
Minnie B., of course. She'd been tied up 
for a good while in the cove beyond the 
village, and Cap'n Abel kept her seaworthy 
in the wistful hope that some day he would 
again sail her out to the Grand Banks with 
a hard-fisted, cod-fishing crew. He always 
forgot he was seventy-nine, and a year older 
every summer. Kit and Libby nodded. 

“What about the Minnie B.?’’ Bill asked. 
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a grinding crunch of tires on the sand before 
the hut and the honk of a motor-horn—not 
the horn of Vincent Abel's car. 

They sprang to the door to see the com- 
fortable limousine from what the village 
still knew as the “livery-stable,"’ Vincent at 
the wheel, and Aunt Marcia—bless her 
heart !—alighting from the seat beside him. 
The Indian was slouching out of the rear 
of the car. 

Aunt Marcia came in, bringing a breeze 
from the sea with her. Her eyes were a little 
wild, but the situation was reinforced by 
her presence as by an army with banners. 

“How do you do, Mr. Stengel?” she said, 
shaking hands warmly with the sick man, 
who roused himself to greet her. “I've 
placed the children temporarily in the 
Orphans’ Home. When I left they were just 
Starting their supper.” She turned to the 
boys. “You poor youngsters! Mr. Crump 
met us at the lighthouse. He's been very 
kind and helpful. He didn’t object to the 
old woman's coming this time!’ she added 
with a twinkle. 

Under her direction the four “men-folks”’ 
helped Mr. Stengel into a chair and, one at 
each corner, carried him to the car. The pain- 
ful time came when they lifted him into the 
back seat. Here Peter Crump was of the ut- 
most value. He seemed to have forgotten the 
war-whooping, tomahawking behavior of 
his ancestors, and assisted the injured man 
with a touch approaching tenderness, 

John sat on the floor at the back, and sup- 
ported Mr. Stengel’s leg. Ace and Peter 
Crump stood on the running-board. Aunt 
Marcia closed the door of the shack, and 
mounted briskly beside Vincent. “Drive as 
easily as you can,” she cautioned. 


R. STENGEL, bathed, shaven, clad in 
clean white pajamas, lay next morning 
on a narrow iron bed in the Island hospital. 
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The spotless counterpane was raised on a 
frame above his bandaged leg. At his elbow 
stood a vase of pink dahlias, the gift of the 
Merriam girls. Aunt Marcia sat in an easy 
chair beside the bed. 

The sick man’s fever had left him, and 
his blue eyes gazed out on the world quietly, 
freed from the despair of yesterday. Beside 
him stood Greta and little Gustave. The 
eight young people, his rescuers, were gath- 
ered in the hall, looking in through the door- 
way. They had promised not to go in. 

Aunt Marcia was speaking. “Tell your 
father what you and Gustave have been do- 
ing, Greta.” 

Greta laid her little hand on her father’s 
arm. ‘They are good people where we are, 
Vater. Gustave and I had meat and potato 
for supper last night, and a green thing wich 
is name’ spinnish. See! I have a new dress! 
And Gustave has a nice hat!” 

“And I have some good news for you, 
too,” Aunt Marcia added, smiling cheerily. 
‘Vincent Abel is employed by the Orphans’ 
Home, and through his suggestion the 
Home has offered you a job as handy man 
around the place, as soon as your leg is well. 
So you can be with the children every day.” 

The German stretched out a hand, raising 
grateful eyes. “Ich danke Ihnen,” he whis- 
pered. “I make my return ven I am vell.” 

In the hall outside, Red Cochran, at this, 
his first opportunity, was making a clumsy 
effort to thank his friends for the pleasures 
of his birthday party. Social amenities were 
always difficult for Red. 

“It was the nicest birthday I ever had, 
Phyl,” he burst out, blushing. ‘There seemed 
so much ¢o it, somehow!” 

Phyl’s eyes brimmed with tears. ‘Don’t 
thank us, Red! We ought to be thankful that 
we thought of it. If it hadn't been for the 
birthday party, Greta and little Gustave and 
Mr. Stengel would have starved, I guess.” 
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The old man laid down his shuttle, rub- 
bed his stiff old hands, and pulled out a 
plug of tobacco. 

“Wal, I'll tell ye whut I'm a-goin’ to 
do. I'm a-goin’ to take another feller— 
you'd do, Bill—or mebbe two fellers, ‘count 
o’ me not bein’ so spry some days—an’ I'm 
a-goin’ to sail the M/nnie B. out to the 
fishin’ grounds, an’ keep a-sailin’, an’ 
a-watchin’, an’ a-spyin’, an’ a-patrollin’—an’ 
even ef we don’t ketch them demons, we 
kin skeer ‘em off so other folkses kin git 
some fishin’ done this summer.” 

That's a pretty swell idea, I think,” Kit 
said. 

“It's a darn good idea,” Bill agreed. “Of 
course, the crew could live aboard and take 
watch, and nobody could get away with 
this net-cuttin’ business. Do you think the 
old Minnie B. is fit for it, Cap'n?” 

“Fit fer ‘t!” the old man cried hotly. 
“She's as fit fer ‘'t as when she was out on 
the Banks in ‘89. I've kep’ her fit. By gum, 
if *t warn't fer the other Minnie an’ her 
good vittles, an’ my house an’ proputty, I'd 
just settle down an’ live aboard of the 
Minnie B.” 

“Are you getting this done to set again 
tonight?” Libby asked. 


“Tryin’ to,” Bill said. “Don't know if 
itll be much use. Maybe they'll skip me 
tonight, though.” 

“Who have you to help you set?” Kit 
asked. “I'm awfully sorry Cap'n Longman 
isn’t any better yet.” 

“Sammy helps,” Bill said, grinning ap- 
preciatively at his wiry small brother, “and 
young Ed Pierce. He hasn't got a whole lot 
of sense, but he can haul a rope and run 
the winch.” 

The extra help had indeed shortened the 
last of the mending. Kit looked critically 
at the net. 

“It’s all but dorie,”’ she said. ‘I suppose 
we ought to go to supper. When are you 
planning to start this patrol business, 
Cap'n Abel ?” 

“Soon’s I git over this twinge o’rheumatiz 
an’ slick up the schooner a mite—an’ kin 
p’suade Minnie inter lettin’ me do it.” 

“Maybe she'll go along, and _ cook,” 
Libby suggested. 

“Not she,” Cap'n Abel said. ‘She can’t 
abide the feelin’ 0’ water. Mystery to me 
how she ever come to marry a fisherman.” 

“Because you're such a dear,” Libby ex- 
plained. 

“Aw chuckled the old 


shucks,” man. 
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‘Now, Libby, do tell! Wal, ef ye’re passin’ 
my house, jest holler at Minnie that I'll 
be shackin’ right along up, an’ to have 
some vittles ready!” 

“I never knew Aunt Minnie when she 
didn’t,” Kit laughed. “Well, Constance, 
you've done quite a noble job. How do you 
like netting—the fisherman's fancywork? 
I'm afraid it hasn’t done your dress any 
good.” 

Bill Longman’s anxious face grew more 
troubled. “Say,” he cried, “‘that’s a real 
shame! Right on that pretty pink dress! I'll 
get some fresh water, and see if you can 
rub it off any.” 

“It doesn’t matter in the least,” Constance 





said, as if it really didn't. “I’m glad to have | 


had a part in fighting the fish war.” 
“Fight it is,” said Cap’n Abel. ‘Fight 
to the finish!” 


But thanked the three girls again as they 

moved down the pier. He was earnestly 
grateful—not only for the actual help, but 
for their sympathy. He grinned and waved 
to them, but when they turned into the road, 
his face settled again into strained lines of 
tiredness and anxiety, as he bent to put the 


last strengthening touches to his ill-used | 


net. 

“So,” said Kit as they climbed the hill, 
“you see the situation. Things like this 
didn’t use to happen on Piper's Island. 
People didn’t use to know about gangs 
and rackets and underhanded work like this. 
And here's Bill, with his father sick, and 
his mother and the younger children de- 
pending on the fishing for everything— 
and here’s a person like Dave Rodman who 
just scrapes along—being ruined by some 
mainland hog who's destroying nets and 
letting all the fish out, and grabbing the 
whole market from hereabouts for himself.’’ 

“But haven't they had the police or any- 
thing ?”’ Constance wondered. 

“The Coast Guard cutter has come up 
several times, I hear,” Kit said, ‘but noth- 
ing happens when it’s around. Them de- 
mons, as Cap'n Abel calls them, evidently 
keep a good watch themselves.” 

“I think Cap'n Abel's idea is great,” 
Libby put in. “The Minnie B. could stay 
around out there for weeks on end, the 
way none of the motor dories and things 
could. I wish he'd let us go with him.” 

“Don't be a dumb-bell,”” Kit advised. 
“We couldn't, and he wouldn't. Why don't 
you go patrolling in the Bobbsy?”’ 

“Wish I could,” said Libby. 

Just then there were hurrying footsteps 
on the stony road behind them, and a 
breezy voice shouted: 

‘“"Hey—hello! Where's the fire? What's 
the hurry?” 

They turned to see a tall, angular, ugly 
but delightfully merry girl running after 
them. Her short red hair blew every which 
way, and her arms and legs worked like 
pistons. 

‘Jenks!’ shouted the Hamiltons in one 
voice, and Kit added, “I didn’t know you'd 
even come yet. When did you? Oh, cheers!” 

“Day before yesterday, or maybe the day 





before that,” said the girl. “I always have | 


to keep track of time on the Island by notch- 
ing a stick like Robinson Crusoe. Who's 
this with you, all dressed up?” 


Constance grew red. Really, the way all | 


these people took such exception to one’s 
clothes! Just a simple handkerchief linen 
frock. Well, really! (Continued on page 43) 
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Your Health “Deserves 
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AVE you often heard that the best 
is the cheapest? Venus Junior 
Napkins prove this. 





Assuredly they are the best that money can buy, because of their finer materials 
and design. But, most important, they are best because they perform an important 
service that any second-best or third-best won’t do. Venus Juniors do away with the 
tiny but constant irritation of harsh materials, do away with the chance of accident 
and the annoyance of too frequent attention. 


Venus Juniors are especially designed for girls and young women. A little smaller 
than Venus standard-size napkins, they are invisible under smart young clothes. 
And they cost less while retaining every quality feature that has made Venus Nap- 
kins famous for years. 


Venus Juniors are easy to ask for. 
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Made of fine quality Lastex yarn, 
it stretches both up-and-down and 
around as it moulds the figure. 
Several styles are priced from 
$2.00 to $5.00. Made in tea-rose 
and white. 
Snappi Girdles have been popular with active young women for two years because 
they were designed especially for them. There are a number of Snappi styles to 
choose from. Some are for sports wear, some are dressy, some have garters attached 
and some don't. 


And now we have designed a new Snappi Girdle that has a detachable crotch that 
may be removed and replaced by a Sanitary Insert made of rubberized material. This 
makes it possible to wear the same close-fitting Lastex girdle throughout the month. 
Complete with the two crotch inserts, $2.00. 


Be sure to ask for Snappi. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to 


VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 BROADWAY, N. Y. © 424 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Makers of FINEST SANITARY APPAREL 




















THE OFFICIAL 
Remington 
SHEATH KNIFE 


IRL SCOUT executives 
helped design this Offi- 
cial Sheath Knife. They know a Girl 
Scout must have quality goods that 
won’t “fall down” in service. So, in 
making this sheath knife we used the 
finest steel possible for the blade, and 
tough, rugged leather for the handle. 
Green to match your uniform. We 
made it solid, so itll stand up for 
years. You can always count on a 
Remington—it holds a razor-sharp 
edge. Fits comfortably in your hand. 
Don’t camp out without it! Reming- 
ton Arms Co., Inc., Cutlery Division, 
Department C-7, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 
—ap— 
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PRIZEWINNERS in the JUNE 
HOMEMAKING ACTIVITIES 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND HOME- 
MAKING have so far been the most popu- 
lar contests, the response to the June 
questionnaire being only a little below 
that received in the April contest. We 
are grateful to all our readers who took 
the time, in the busy month dedicated to 
examinations, weddings, and Commence- 
ment festivities, to reply so carefully and 
thoughtfully to the questionnaire. 


First Prize ($5): MILDRED NOCE, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. Second Prizes ($2 each): LORAYNE 
KOLB, Belgrade, Minnesota, and FRANCES 
sHooK, Radburn, New Jersey. Third Prizes 
($1 each): poroTHY paAvis, Allegan, Michi- 
gan; RUTH COFFIN, Darby, Pennsylvania; BaR- 
BARA BALL, Stuart, lowa. Judges: Evelyn Shaw, 
of the Educational Department of the Spool 
Cotton Company; R. T. Weller, Educational 
Director of the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany; Margaret Moran, of THE AMERICAN 
Gir staff. 

The July questionnaire closed this series of 
five, and the winners in that contest will be 
announced next month. The winner of the 
Grand Prize—a Royal Portable Typewriter— 
will be announced in the October issue. 
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A PLEASANT WAY TO EARN 








Your TROOP, like other Girl Scout 
troops all over the country, is probably faced 
with the problem of earning money from 
time to time, for equipment, registrations, 
camping, and for other troop projects. But 
it is not always easy to secure the necessary 
funds, and you are quite likely to put in a 
lot of time and effort for nothing. Here is 
good news about a practical way in which 
Girl Scouts can make every effort count in 
actual money raising. 

Up in the foothills of the Berkshires in 
New England are a group of friendly peo- 
ple—“the Quaint Shop Folks,” they call 
themselves. These people are creating dis- 
tinctive Christmas Cards on attractive mod- 
ern papers with cheerful designs and gay 
colorings, and all, of course, with envelopes 
to match. Every home uses Christmas Cards, 
and these Quaint Shop messages of remem- 
brance are so pleasing that to see them is to 
want them. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL Magazine has ar- 
ranged with the “Quaint Shop Folks’ what 
we call THE AMERICAN GIRL-Quaint Shop 
Plan. For the past two years, this Plan has 
helped thousands of Girl Scout troops to 
raise money with great success. Enthusiastic 
letters from leaders and girls who have tried 
the Plan assure us that they have found it 
easy and pleasant to earn money in this way. 
For instance, Miss Loraine O'Neill of Law- 


ABOVE MISCHANCE 


time you're out somewhere,” Pat advised 
her. “Make up your mind that maybe the 
person you're trying to talk to is shyer than 
you are. If they weren't, they'd be able to 
help you out better than they're doing, you 
see. So you try to put them at ease instead. 
It works,’’ he added simply. “I know.” 

“There's another thing,”’ he resumed after 
a while. Mary had been too busy studying 
this new, astoundingly topsy-turvy point of 
view, to be able to say anything yet. 

“It's about that poem,” Pat said. “The 
one we couldn't either of us finish.” 

“TI could have finished it,” Mary confessed. 
“I know the words. It was just that beastly 
self-consciousness that catches me by the 
throat—sort of actually closes it up, so I 
can’t talk.” 

“I know,” Pat acknowledged. “I could 
have finished it, too, but I was mad at Dinny 
by then, and I just plain wouldn't. That was 
her idea of getting a rise out of me. She 
planned it all. She’s not a bad kid, but she’s 
like that sometimes. You see, I got her goat 
about something this morning, and she 
meant to get back at me. She knows that 
thing of Kipling’s means something sort of 
—special to me.” 

Mary waited. 

He said gratefully, “You're awfully easy 
to talk to, Mary. Years ago, when I was a 
lot younger, I first came across those verses, 
and they seemed to have been written right 
at me. Specially that last part Dinny made 
me quote tonight. I was pretty much of a 
youngster then; crazy over old stories of 
knights and tournaments—that kind of 


MONEY 





renceville, Illinois writes, “We are using 
the money earned by THE AMERICAN GiRL- 
Quaint Shop Plan to give a Christmas party 
for six needy little girls who otherwise 
would not have any Christmas at all. We are 
giving each girl a new pair of stockings, a 
toy, a bag of candy and nuts. The girls have 
planned the party themselves, and are hav- 
ing a great amount of pleasure from it.” 

Miss Doris L. Benson, 410 Quimby Street, 
Ida Grove, lowa writes: “We are enthusi- 
astic! The girls can just barely contain them- 
selves. You have helped us raise money in 
such an agreeable, pleasant, easy way. We'll 
never forget your coming to our aid in 
solving our money-raising problem.” 

Miss Adeline H. Fellows, 64 Middle 
Street, Gloucester, Massachusetts writes, 
“The girls are most enthusiastic about the 
Quaint Shop cards, and one girl had five 
orders before the meetings began.” 

Hundreds of other letters tell of individ- 
ual interest on the part of troop members, 
and community cooperation in helping Girl 
Scouts to help themselves in this way. We 
will be delighted, therefore, to tell you about 
this splendid Plan. All you need to do is to 
have your leader send a postcard or letter 
right away to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. and 
say, “Send me THE AMERICAN GiRL-Quaint 
Shop Plan for raising money.” 


Continued 
from Page 39 


thing. Most kids are, I guess. I learned that 
poem by heart then, and when I was scared 
—not of things, you know, but of—of talk- 
ing, and being clumsy—” 

“I know,” Mary said softly. 

“Well, I used to say some of those lines 
to myself—usually that part about “Yet set 
my lance above mischance—’” He broke off 
in rather a discouraged voice. “I wonder if 
I'm making this a bit clear to you? Or do you 
think I’m talking a lot of sloppy stuff?” 

“I don't,” she said indignantly. “I— 
think I do see, Pat. ‘Above mischance’ would 
mean being so sure of yourself inside. 
wouldn't it, that silly, outside things—things 
people say, or—or if they Jaxgh when you're 
awkward—can't touch the real you. They 
they just don’t count.” 

“That's it,” he said with relief. “You do 
understand, because you've had to fight it 
yourself. Well, after a while, you can get 
so they honestly don’t count—not much. Not 
more than you can laugh off to yourself. 
But,” he warned her suddenly, “you don't 
get cured in one treatment.” 

They had turned now, and were walking 
back toward the group by the fire, slowly, 
still intent on their mutual problem. 

“And there's still something else,” Pat 
added. “You're not really a coward, Mary 
Douglas, even if you sometimes feel like 
one. What you did for Dinny tonight proves 
that, beyond any possibility of doubt.” 

“Oh, but that’s a different kind of—’ 
Mary was beginning, when the boy inter- 
rupted her firmly. 

“Not a bit of it, it isn’t. Courage is cour- 
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age, no matter how you show it. Simply in 
one case, you didn’t give yourself time to 
get frightened. You acted. That other time 
this evening, when you started saying that 
poem, you stopped to think how frightened 
you were going to be. And so you were 
frightened. That's all the difference.’’ 

Mary was laughing now. “Sounds terribly 
simple,” she said. “But I've a sneaking no- 
tion you may be right, after all. Only, as 
you say, it’s going to need more than one 
treatment.” 

Pat took hold of her arm companionably. 


TROUBLED 
WATERS 


Continued from 41 

“Yes, yes,’ Kit said. “It’s our cousin, 
Constance Blake. She's staying a while. This 
is Violetta Jenks—only nobody could pos- 
sibly call her Violetta—just look at her. 
She’s known as Jenks. She’s one of your 
‘real’ people, Constance—lives in New York 
in winter, and has a house over near Mat- 
tisquash.”” 

“Well, Connie, I'm glad you're here,” 
said Miss Jenks, wringing Constance’s 
hand. “Now there are four of us—all the 
better. Because—listen, you Hamiltons!- 
I'm utterly steamed up on the most gorgeous 
idea that’s been had on this island since 
it rose out of the sea.” 

“Do tell! cried Kit, in the idiom of 
Todd's Hole. Libby crowded closer, for 
Jenks’s ideas usually were good. 

“I kept having this idea all the way 
down here, in trains and boats and 
forth. I kept thinking, what can we do for 
something furiously different this summer ? 
The Hamiltons, thought I, are forever con- 
tent to potter around in their Bobbsy, blis- 
tering the backs of their necks—but not 
I, not I.” 

“Not you, not you,” agreed Kit. “Well, 
out with it! What did you finally think 
up? Something impossible, I'll bet.” 

“Utterly not,” Jenks said with scorn. 
“Possible, probable, and all but ready-made. 
You know Cap'n Abel's old pet schooner, 
that he goes and pats and curry-combs every 
day ?” 

“Her again,” Libby said. “Who doesn't? 
That's not so new.” 

“Wait!” urged the girl Jenks. “My idea 
is, that we should camp out on the old 
tub for a week or so.” 

“You mean go on a cruise?’’ Libby asked, 
her eyes popping. 

“No, you egg,” said Jenks. “How could 
we cruise? She's slightly more of a hand- 
ful than the Bobbsy. No, no—camp out 
aboard her, right where she is, tied up to 
that old pier. We could provision the Mén- 
nie, and sort of play-act about, as if we 
were cruising. It just struck me it'd be 
swell—sleeping on deck and all that, you 
know. Us three. But four’s all the friend- 
lier-—if Connie isn’t too grand.” 

“I'm not at all grand,’ Constance said 
hastily. “It sounds very amusing.” 

“Amusing!” cried Kit. “It's magnificent! 
Perfectly magnificent, Jenks, my dear. But 
it won't work.” 

“Why not won't it work?” Jenks de- 
manded. “My family says O. K., and I don't 
see why yours shouldn't. And as for the 
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“Sure it is. What do you say we try to 
help each other this summer? I never 
thought I'd care much about having a girl 
for a friend. But you're something like a 
boy, yourself, some ways, Mary. You don't 
gush or giggle,” he explained, at her startled 
look. “I guess that was because of all those 
years with your father. Say, you've had an 
interesting life, haven't you?” 

They walked on. Then Mary nodded. 

“I guess maybe I have, at that.” 

She said it in a carefully matter-of-fact 
tone, but her brown eyes were shining. 


Baxters, I've just now come from Aunt 
Minnie’s (sorry I ate up all the pie, by 
the way) and she says girls cert’ny is 
s'prisin’ these days, but she dunno why we 
shouldn't.” 

“Well, Aunt Minnie may say yes, but 
she isn't the boss,”’ Kit observed. "T've just 
now come from Cap'n Abel, and he’s plan- 
ning to use the Minnie B. himself, and that 
right soon.” 


“Good heavens—the old man_ hasn't 
really cut loose and decided to go back to 
the Banks, has he?” Jenks demanded, 
staring. 


“Not he,” Kit explained. ‘But he 7s go- 
ing to take the Minnie B. out, and patrol 
around in her half the summer, to see if 
he can ketch them demons.” 

Jenks deflated slowly, like a punctured 
tire. 

“Oh, fizzle!’ she groaned. Then she 
brightened. “I sha'n't be downhearted, 
though,” she said. “I'll get around him some 
way. Does Aunt Minnie know what he's up 
to?” 

Kit and Libby shook their heads. 

“She'll never let him do it,” Jenks went 
on. ‘Never. Specially if the right influence 
is brought to bear upon her.” A gleam 
lighted her steel-gray eyes. “I seem to feel 
in need of more tasty vittles,"’ she said 
suddenly. “So long! I'll report tomorrow. 
Take good care of Connie, you Hamiltons!" 

And she pranced whistling, down the 
hill towards Abel Baxter's little yellow 
house. 


Did “them demons” cut Bill Longmans 
nets again? Did Cap'n Abel agree to Jenks's 
plan? You'll hear a lot more about both 
these questions in next month's installment. 
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Vilo- 


Continued from Page 
He fanned 


said he had queer eyes.” 
lently. 

‘Beautiful eyes,” contradicted Joy, and 
setting the bowl on a nearby table along- 
side the morning paper, she focused it in 
the sunlight. 

“Can't you leave your precious fish alone 
for a few minutes, and come sit in the 
shade?"’ invited her host. 

Joy shook her head, and sharpened the 
disk of light that fell on the paper. ‘There, 
that’s about right. Now, just wait, Uncle 
Henry, will you please?” 


The judge nodded, his palm-leaf fan sway- ° 


ing slower and slower as he watched the 
dazzling spot of sunlight. Joy waited with 
pounding heart. Why did it take so long? 
Perhaps she had been mistaken. Ages 
seemed to pass, and nothing happened. 
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@ There's a brand new slide 





fastener called Kover-Zip, that 
absolutely invisible. When you zip it shut, not 
bit of metal shows. A fabric covering blends 


is 
a 
it 


into the material of the article itself, making the 
| closing no more conspicuous than a well-turned 


@ Kover-Zip is being used on the new 


Girl Scout uniforms. When you see it, you'l! agree 
that it is a distinct improvement to have the 


gleaming “teeth” concealed. When you use 


it, 


you'll find that it's actually more efficient! You'll 


want this same new fastener on everything . 
handbags, luggage, bl So r b 
there's only one like it... the name is KOVER-Z 
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Oh dear,” she lamented, holding back 
an impulse to cry. “I thought I knew, but—” 

Wait!” ordered the judge, his fan mo- 
tionless. 

“There!” she cried triumphantly, pointing 
to the disk of light. Unquestionably the 
paper where it lay was turning brown. There 
was a tiny trail of smoke, and the scorched 
spot suddenly sent up a tongue of flame 
‘There, Uncle Henry! Now you know who 
set the fires!’ 

The judge snuffed out the fire with his 
fan, and moved the fish bowl into the shade. 

‘I'm an old idiot, Joy. Why didn't I 
think of that myself? I remember seeing two 
notices in the paper, warning people of the 
danger of leaving fish bowls in the sun. And 
we've had an epidemic of fish bowls in this 
town. 





Joy clutched the hot aquarium to her 
breast. Greta, Shirley and Gary swam in ex- 
cited circles. “Can Alex be told immediately, 
Uncle Henry, and released today?” 

The judge seized her hand and pulled her 
toward the steps. “Come along, child, come 
along. We'll let him out instantly, and I'd 
advise you to lock me up in his place. 
Greenfield would be better off if it had a 
smart girl like you for a judge.” 
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5 EASIER WAYS 


EARN MONEY 


FOR TROOP FUNDS 
OR FOR YOURSELF 


NJOY your spare moments, and 

earn money at the same time, 
with Walco handicrafts. They en- 
able you to make 
The popular WOOD BEAD Bags 
and Belts, Collars and Cuffs 
The attractive INDIAN WAMPUM 
Beaded Belts, Fobs, Rings and 
Head Bands: 
The useful and novel FELT Pil- 
lows, Pictures, Wall Hangings, 
Card-Table Covers and Toys—— 
The dazzling JEWEL Necklaces 
and_ Bracelets— 
The lovely TILE Craft Mats—and 


numerous other novelties. 














Youth or adult will delightfully engage 
in making many of the wide range of use- 
ful and novel articles these Walco Crafts 
offer—and at such surprisingly low cost. 


Use the coupon below for FREE Illus- 
trated Folder No. 125A; also for Sample 
Card, Designs, and Instruction Booklet. 
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It is impossible in such a limited space to 
illustrate the innumerable useful articles 
one can make with a knowledge of the 
Walco Crafts—or to give in detail their 
many advantages. Pictured are only two of 


the popular Wood 





Bead items made 
with Waleo Wood 
Beads. Many oth- 
ers are illustrat- 


ed in the Folder 








described below. 


— Folder No. 125A _ de- 
s F F scribing and illustrating 
all of the above men- 
tioned Walco Handi- 
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crafts sent FREE on re- 


quest. 
BEAD 


WALCO ‘co. 








Walco Bead Company, 
Dept. A, 37 West 37 Street, N. Y. City 


Please send me items checked below. 


r 
CJ FREE Illustrated Folder No. 125A. 

I enclose 10c for—20-page instruction and design 
[] Book showing numerous designs of Wood Bead Bags, 

Belts, Bracelets and Necklaces, and containing step- 
by-step instructions for making these articles; also 
detailed instructions for inserting Lining and Zip- 
per in bags—and sample card showing 21 different 
colors in round, oval, and cube Wood Beads, with 
price list. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


A STUNNING BELT, 
BAG AND BRACELET OF 
WHITE WOODEN BEADS 
WHICH YOU CAN EAS- 
ILY MAKE YOURSELF 


DO 
A 
BIT 
OF 


BEADWOKRKK » 


OOD bead accessories—so smart, 

W so new! Did you know you can 

easily make them? 

A set in white to go with your summer out- 
fits would be stunning; one in red, or 
royal blue, or bright green, to accent a dark 
dress or suit that needs more color; one 
in a lovely pastel shade to add glamour to 
a party frock; and, if you are a Girl Scout, 
the bag in the trefoil pattern. 

Wood bead craft does not require a loom, 
or a lot of gadgets. All you need to take 
it up is the required number of beads, a 
spool of heavy, waxed thread, and two large 
needles. These are available separately, or in 
packages made up especially for the bag, 
belt and bracelet for which directions are 
given in this article. 

Instructions for Bag: The bag illustrated 
is four-and-a-half inches deep, and seven- 
and-a-half inches long when completed. It re- 
quires five hundred oval and six hundred 
round beads. The work is done in one piece, 
Starting at the top and working down thirty- 
two oval beads, and widening until it has 
fifteen rows of oval beads across. This 
plaque of beadwork is folded in the center 
to form the bottom of the bag, and is joined 
at the sides. The diagrams below show each 
step. 

Fig. 1: Thread two needles, with one 
needle on each end of a strong waxed thread 
about five feet long. String beads A, B, and 
C at center of thread. Cross the two needles 
through bead D in opposite directions. With 
left needle, go through E, and with right 
needle, go through F; then cross needles in 
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Photograph by courtesy of Walco Bead Co. 
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opposite directions through G. Continue 
adding beads in like manner until the thirty- 
first oval bead has been reached, which is 
bead H. With the left needle, pick up beads 
I and J, and cross needles through K. One 
needle will be pointing up and the other 
down. Now widen as directed below. 

Fig. 2: With the lower needle, pick up 
beads L and M;; then cross needles through 
bead N in opposite directions. With the 
right needle, pick up O; and with left 
needle, pass up through P (of completed 
strip), then cross needles in opposite direc- 
tions through Q. Continue the work simi- 
larly up to top and down, and so on, until 
the fifteenth row of ovals is completed. 
When one piece of thread runs out, tie on 
a new strand with a ‘“‘weaver’s knot,” and at 
the last bead, fasten thread securely, tying 
back through several beads. 

Fig. 3: Now fold work, and join at sides 
as shown in diagram. Start connecting a little 
below top of the bag, to allow for proper ap- 
plication of zipper. String new bead P in the 
center of new waxed thread. With left 
needle, pass down through C (of left com- 
pleted side); and with right needle, pass 
down through R (of right completed side). 
Then cross needles in opposite directions 
through new bead S. With left needle, 
pass down through T (of left completed 
side); and with right needle, pass down 
through U (of right completed side). Then 
cross both needles through new bead V in 
opposite directions. Continue in like man- 
ner until bottom is reached. Do the same 
on the other side of the bag. The beadwork 
is now complete, and is ready for the in- 
sertion of the lining and application of a 
seven-inch zipper. 

Belt: The work is the same 
as shown in Fig. 1 and Fig. 
2. It is done from end to end 
of belt, using three rows of 
oval beads, and four rows of 
round. Measure your waist 
line and make length accord- 
ingly. On one end of belt at- 
tach two wood ball buttons, 
and on the other end attach 
two loops of six round beads 
each, strung on elastic. 

Bracelet: Follow same di- 
rections as for belt. Instead 
of thread, use fine covered 
elastic. One piece three yards 
long is required. The brace- 
let is three oval beads wide, 
and twenty-four oval beads 
long, and is joined as shown 
in Fig. 3. 
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SUE GOES TO SALZBURG 


Continued from Page 20 
ping for a linen suit with silver buttons, a 
red challis blouse, a red Tyrolean hat with 
a shaving brush ornament, all for Sue. Then, 
in the late afternoon, the girls and their 
mothers drove out to Klessheim, the old 
Archduke’s palace, park, and hunting lodge 
—now the Elizabeth Duncan school—for 
tea with Elizabeth herself and all the lovely 
children. Sue had danced with the Duncan 
school in America, and this was one of the 
places that she wanted most to visit. 


‘THEY drove through a high, iron-grilled 

gate pushed open by a sturdy small boy at 
the lodge, up the tree-shaded avenue where 
they caught a glimpse of three tall girls in 
long, straight, Greek costumes, walking arm 
in arm over the lawn like the Three Graces. 
At the palace, they were greeted by Eliz- 
abeth, sister of the great Isadora, looking 
very tiny in the high doorway. They had 
tea on the lawn, in the dusky shade of the 
cedars, and afterwards saw dozens of chil- 
dren dancing on the green, in and out of the 
long shadows and golden sunlight of the 
late afternoon. In their brief blue costumes 
and flower wreaths, they looked like so 
many wood sprites. 

The visitors had supper at a country tav- 
ern near-by with “Tante,” as the children 
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all affectionately called Elizabeth; and after- 


ward, in the moonlit park, Sue saw what | 


made her heart almost stop beating from 
sheer beauty, a performance of Midsummer 
Night's Dream, put on by the great Max 
Reinhardt who had brought with him his own 
actors and actresses. Tante’s children danced 
as Titania's fairies in the production. In- 
stead of having a stage and changing the 
setting for each act, pages with banners and 





lanterns led the audience from place to place 
for the different scenes. One act was on the | 


lawn, another in the forest, another on the 
steps of the palace, another in the lofty ball- 
room. It was such fun wondering what 
would happen next. 

Then came the good-bys to Tante and the 
children, and the moonlight drive home past 
vineyards and fragrant hay fields, through 
villages with lights in the high windows, 
past outdoor taverns where peasants were 
singing folk songs, or waltzing in their 
bright costumes, back again to the quiet- 
flowing river, to the deep velvet shade of 
the horse-chestnuts, and to dreams once 
more in the silver-starred blue room. Even 
though Sue and her mother had to go on 
again the next day, and would soon be 
crossing the ocean to America, Sue knew she 
would never forget this far-away city of 
moonlight and music. 


THE THIRTY-NINE DIMES 


MYSTERY 


Continued from Page 8 
“Thirty-nine, then,” Betty said. ‘Three 
dollars and ninety cents, Erastus. And the 
box was—where did you leave it, Dick?” 
“On top of the desk, I'm pretty sure,” 
Dick said. “Yes, on top of the desk, I'd 
be willing to swear.” 

“Might have been there,” Erastus said, 
shaking his head. “I ain't looked at that 
desk, far as I know. Ma, she washes the 
insides of them windows, and I come in 
an’. the windows is open, so I goes right 
to them and sits out and washes. An’ I 
goes right out of that room—” 

“Dick,” Betty said suddenly, “Sophia 
never took that box—she would have seen 
that the dimes were old ones. And I don't 
believe Erastus took them. Go call Sophia— 
Erastus wants to see her. Tell Dot and 
Madge to come down, and come to the 
living room yourself. I've got to think about 
this. There’s something wrong somewhere.” 


O we all came down but Mrs. Prince. 

Sophia went to Erastus in the kitchen, still 
weeping, and we four sat in the living 
room. 

“Now the question is,” said Betty, “if 
neither Sophia nor Erastus took the money, 
who did? We can easily check up to be sure 
that Erastus does not smoke, and I believe 
he is telling the truth. But the cigarette 
ashes in Dick’s room are our principal clue. 
How did they get there? Who was in 
Dick’s room?” 

“If we knew that, we would know just 
about everything, wouldn’t we, Superintend- 


ent?” I could not resist asking her then. 

“And I think I do know right now,” 
said Betty. “I think another clue has been 
staring us in our faces all the time, but we 
ignored it.” 

“What clue?’ Dick asked. 

“The box itself,’ said Betty, “the Keno 
Little Cigar box. Who smokes Keno Little 
Cigars, Dick?” 


HY, Father does,” said Dick. “I said 
so long ago. But Father wouldn’t steal 
my money. That's nonsense.” 

“But he—” Betty began, but before she 
had said any more, the street door opened 
and Mr. Prince came into the hall. He 
looked into the living room and caught sight 
of us. 

“Hello, everybody!’ he said, smiling at 
us good-naturedly. “Having a _ conven- 
tion?” 

“We're tracing a crime,’ Art Dane told 
him. 

“Good work,” Mr. Prince laughed. “And, 
by the way, Dick, I've got something of 
yours. I went into your room to speak to 
you this morning, but you were asleep so 
I didn’t bother you. I saw a box on your 
desk, and thought it was a box of my 
Keno Little Cigars, and slipped it into my 
pocket. I remember thinking it seemed 
pretty heavy. And,” he laughed, “when I 
got to the office and opened it, I found it 
was full of dimes.” 

We all went to the kitchen to tell Sophia 
—the whole Detective Club. She listened 
until we were through, and then she cried, 
“Praise de Lawd!” and threw her arms 
around Erastus and kissed him. It was a 
good ending. 
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BASS RANGELEY MOCCASINS 


FOR camping . . . hiking . . . every- 
day wear—Bass Rangeley Moccasins 
hold your feet in a snug cradle of 
leather. Made like Indian slippers. 
One single piece of soft leather extends 
all the way under the foot. No inner- 
sole. No humping, bumping filler to 
hurt your feet. 

Try on a pair of Bass Rangeley Moc- 
casins. They’re smart. Suited for sport 
wear —anywhere. Write for a free cata- 
log showing moccasins, boots and slip- 
pers for every purpose. Ask for the 
name of your nearest Bass dealer. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


98 Main St. 





Wilton, Me. 





COVER 
CONTEST 
NEWS 


WO hundred and eighty-two 

girls submitted titles for the 
June cover. The winner is Virginia 
Davis of Columbus, Ohio who sent 
in the title, “Off With a Bingo!” 
Virginia's prize will be a book. 
Other good titles were: “In Step 
With the Times” ; “Great Expecta- 
tions’; “On Leave and Leash”; 


“Jean, Joan and June’; “The 
Announcers”; “Where Are You 
Going, My Pretty Maids?”; 


“Beauties—and the Beast”; and 
“Three Hearts With But a Single 
Thought—Vacation.”” Twenty-six 
girls sent in “Going Places,” and 
nine, “Let's Go!” 


If you think of a good title for 
this month's cover, send it to the 
Cover Contest Editor, in care of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 
You do not have to be a subscriber 
to enter the contest. Please print 
the title, and include only your 
name, address, age, and the date 
on the same sheet. All entries must 
be mailed not later than August 
fifteenth. 




















Jeanne’s Favorite Picture 


PELICAN Rapips, MINNESOTA: This is the 
first time I have ever written to THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL and I don’t know quite how to 
start, but I will try. After reading the June 
issue I felt inspired, so here goes! (My real 
home is in Fargo, North Dakota, but now 
I am spending the summer at the lakes.) 

I think A Noise in the Night is the most 
exciting story I have ever read in THE AMER- 
ICAN GikL. It held my interest from begin- 
ning to end. Let's have more like it! Sal) 
Lou's Summer Job was quite interesting, 
but not as much as some of the others. It 
seemed to have no plot. Mary Avery Glen's 
The Ladder of Fortune was very, very in- 
teresting and amusing, too. I know a woman 
who is exactly like Miss Birdie. 

Here Comes the Bridesmaid was a sim- 
ply topping article. I have a sneaking no- 
tion that I might become a junior bridesmaid 
sometime next year. It might come in handy. 

Please continue with the American Girls 
in Art series because I am saving all of them 
to mount and hang on the walls of the cot- 
tage. My favorite picture so far has been 
“Charlotte.” I think it is the loveliest pic- 
ture I have ever seen. 

Well, my inspiration is nearly worked 
out, but it can say this: Please continue with 
Jean ‘and Joan. I feel as though they are 
real, and I am quite in love with them. 

Jeanne Hovden 


Those Added Touches 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC: Since the summer is 
coming, there will be a change in my address 
and I would like you to send THE AMERICAN 
GIRL to our cottage. I didn’t write about the 
change last year because I thought that it 
was hardly worth while to bother you, since 
we are only away three months. But I found 
I couldn't get along without the magazine. 
I missed it! I would especially miss The 
Heedless Haydens this summer! Holidays 
are grand things and THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
and picnics, and dances, are just those added 
touches that help to make vacations more 
enjoyable. Betty McCrory 


An Unwritten Law 


MARSHALL, Missouri: Every month when 
THE AMERICAN GIRL comes, there is a 
scramble in our family to see which one shall 
read it first. This scramble does not ex- 
clude Father and Mother, and does include 
three sisters. But I win out usually because 
there is an unwritten law that only I can 
open my AMERICAN GIRL. 

The Heedless Haydens is a good story, 
though I thought it would continue forever— 
but I don’t think I would have minded 
much if it had. 


I love Bushy. She seems to be a dear. I 
like the Phyl and Meg stories a lot, and I 
was very glad to read another. A Noise in 
the Night sounds good and so does Sally 
Lou's Summer Job, though I haven't read 
them yet. I liked the cover a lot, and recog- 
nized the sketch as one drawn by the ‘Jean 
and Joan” artist. The only fault I could 
find in the June number was that there was 
no Good Times with Books. \ read that ar- 
ticle faithfully. 

The American Girls in Art series delights 
Mother beyond words, and she always takes 
a look at it as soon as I open my package. I 
like A Penny for Your Thoughts and read 
every scrap of it, although I never before 
could rouse enough courage to deliver my 
“Razzes and Roses.” 

I have taken this magazine for five years 
and if I have my way, I'll take it for five 
more! Lucille Pettijohn 


Thank You, Constance! 


East LANSING, MICHIGAN: I have taken 
THE AMERICAN GIRL for only a few months, 
but I certainly do wait in expectation for it 
at the beginning of each month. I never knew 
how much I missed before. 

I like all the stories, especially the kind 
like A Noise in the Night. And I just won- 
der what will happen to Skipper Ann in The 
Heedless Haydens. Can't you send the July 
AMERICAN GIRL out a month early? I can 
hardly wait. 

The Departments are certainly grand. I am 
learning a bookful of knowledge out of the 
etiquette series. In the other articles I keep 
up with the last minute news of other 
Girl Scouts. 

I certainly hope all the other Girl Scouts 
find out about Jean and Joan and THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. I'll do my best to help, 
and please hurry the July AMERICAN GiRL, 
as I would like to read Wind Over Nantuck- 
et by Marguerite Aspinwall. 

Constance Ceele) 


Five Stories 


PALISADES PARK, NEw JERSEY: I have never 
had the courage to write before although I 
have subscribed to THE AMERIAN GiRL for 
five-and-a-half years, so I'll try my luck now. 
Let’s start from the front of the book, the 
June issue. I thought it was splendid of 
Jacqueline Lee to draw our two good friends, 
Jean and Joan, but I'd like some more Eliz- 
abeth Jones covers, too. Her pictures are 
so true-to-life and clear. 

I certainly was pleased because there were 
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five short stories this month, instead of 
four. The Ladder of Fortune is especially 
interesting. Phyl and Meg are swell, and 
Aunt Marcia is a good sport, too. I'd like 
more stories about the Merriams. 

Then, too, The Last Word and A Noise in 
the Night were very well written. For my 
part, I'd like to read more about Joan and 
John Underwood and their friend, Lister 
Carew. The Heedless Haydens is interesting, 
but I prefer Leslie Turner's drawings to 
Joseph Stahley’s. I like Merle Reed’s draw- 
ings, also. I found that the article Here 
Comes the Bridesmaid was especially help- 
ful to me, because I am to be a bridesmaid 
in June. 

Playthings that are Free was nice, as was 
Sally Lou's Summer Job. On the whole, the 
June issue was splendid. 

Texas Vanderbeck 
College and Music 


BALLSTON LAKE, NEw York: I am really 
ashamed of myself. for not writing to you 
before about our marvelous magazine. Every 
month I can hardly wait for my AMERICAN 
GiRL to come so I can look and see what new 
stories you have in store for me. I am 
especially fond of A Penny for Your 
Thoughts. The Heedless Haydens is grand, 
and I can hardly wait to read the end of it. 

My magazine is extremely popular with 
the rest of my house, and my mother always 
reads it when some of her magazines have 
been read. She says that it is a very good 
magazine for young girls. (Also, my brother 
likes. it.) 

I have one request which is: please may 
we have an article on college and one on 
music, as I am interested in both? 

I like the etiquette articles very much. 

Elizabeth Brown 


Write Us Often, Mary! 


CoLuMbBus, OHIO: I have just received my 
June copy of THE AMERICAN GIRL and 
feel that I must write to say how interesting 
I found it. The magazine is so good I could 
write every month about it. 

Sally Lou's Summer Job, though with a 
simple plot, was fine, as was A Noise in the 
Night. The Ladder of Fortune was great, 
as are all the stories about Phyllis and Meg. 
The Bushy Ryder story was fine. I love the 
ones about her. Beatrice Pierce's article was 
very, very interesting. 

But here is where I shall use my elo- 
quence if I possess any! Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin’s article was one of his very best. He 
just makes the magazine. I have never read 
any other nature writer with so much 
pleasure. In this article he wrote so in- 
terestingly of animals. I especially liked the 
part about the gosling called ‘Joshua L. 
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Peabody.” That's like a girl I read about 
who called her goldfish “Walter Winchell” 
and “Arthur Brisbane’! 

Now, I shall do some confessing. I wrote 
about the last issue, too, and you must be 
getting tired of my letters. But, after all, 
it’s partly your fault because you make each 
issue of the magazine so good. 

No one says much about how THE 
AMERICAN GIRL is printed—its clear 
printing, never blurred, and its clear pic- 
tures and sketches—but I think it’s fine. I 
like a neat magazine. 

Just one last word. Don’t let go of Mr. 
Coffin! He’s a treasure! 

Mary Kihner 


A Good Idea 


MIDDLETOWN, New York: Just last night 
a club formed by the older members of our 
Girl Scout troop met at my home. During 
the course of the evening, one of the girls 
found my AMERICAN GIRL in the book- 
rack, and soon had the entire group in- 
terested. Already several girls are going to 
subscribe, and we've decided to bring our 
issues to meetings and take turns reading 
the stories aloud. 

When I finished reading the last story 
this evening, I decided that I'd just have to 
write and tell you how much I enjoy the 
magazine. I've been a subscriber for over a 
year, and I find each copy more interesting 
than the last. The latest one was especially 
good. In it, I think I liked the article on 
etiquette the best. Don’t ever stop that series, 
please. 

The stories were grand, too. Sally Lou's 
Summer Job was charming; A Noise in the 
Night, thrilling; The Last Word, cute; and 
The Ladder of Fortune, just swell. I enjoy 
The Heedless Haydens and am looking for- 
ward eagerly to the conclusion of the story. 

The patterns are delightful and I find 
they offer helpful hints. Jean and Joan are 
like two of my friends, and the covers are 
darling. 

Mother likes my magazine, too, and says 
to offer her heartiest congratulations. As 
for myself, I think THE AMERICAN GIRL 
is the very best magazine for a girl of my 
age to be found anywhere. At home and in 
camp, I have it with me always, and hope 
that I can keep it so for many years to 
come. 

Beatrice D. Tarrow 


Laura Likes Books 


LoNE TREE, Iowa: I certainly wish I were 
a Girl Scout. It must be a wonderful organi- 
zation. Our town has recently started the 
Boy Scouts, but we have no Girl Scout 
troop yet. 

I have taken THE AMERICAN GIRL only 
since the beginning of the year, so The 
Heedless Haydens naturally is my most- 
liked serial. It surely is exciting. I notice 
that Jean and Joan have promised that our 
next serial is to be by Edith Ballinger Price, 
the author of the Bushy and Lofty series. 
It's certain to be good, then. 

That certainly was a good idea— putting 
Jean and Joan on the cover of the June 
issue. 

Sally Lou's Summer Job was good, but 
not nearly so exciting as A Noise in the 
Night. That story was swell. All in all, I 
think The Last Word was the best story 
in the magazine. I love girls like Bushy. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Please don't stop the etiquette series. 
Those articles are so helpful. I'm not old 
enough to be a bridesmaid, but I took the 
author’s advice and pretended that I was to 
be one. 

Now about the departments! I think the 
best one is Good Times With Books. 1 am 
especially interested in books, and plan to 
do lots of reading this summer. I've al- 
ready read several of the books that have 
been mentioned, and I can certainly say 
that they are good ones. 

A Penny for Your Thoughts comes next, 
for it lets you know what other girls think 
of the magazine. If you can possibly find 
room, I wish we could have more letters 
printed. 

Laura Green 


Best of the Articles 


SPRINGFIELD, SOUTH CAROLINA: I have just 
finished reading the June AMERICAN GIRL 
and it,was such a good issue that I felt that 
I must write you and tell you what I think 
about it. 

I thought A Noise in the Night was 
grand and Joan was very brave to do all 
she did. I also thought The Last Word 
was good, because Bushy is always doing 
such cunning little things. And I was so 
entranced over The Ladder of Fortune that 
I forgot everything except how mean Sally 
Burke was to double-dare Miss Birdie to 
climb the ladder. 

In the departments, I like A Penny for 
Your Thoughts and the Laugh and Grou 
Scout pages best. I think the etiquette series 
is best of all the articles, and Jean and Joan 
are awfully good, too. A lot of my friends 
take THE AMERICAN GiRL, and they all 
agree with me that it is the best magazine 
they ever read. 

Minnie Jane Fuller 


Leafing Through 


HUNDRED, WEST VIRGINIA: I started taking 
THE AMERICAN GIRL the first of this year. 
At first I read nothing but a few stories, 
and just leafed through the rest of the 
magazine. When my June issue came, I 
decided to read some of the other articles, 
such as A Penny for Your Thoughts, Jean 
and Joan, the poems, the etiquette series, 
and the different contests. I can see that I 
missed half of the enjoyment at first that 
I have now. 
Mary G. Grant 


Greetings to Catherine! 


MoccasIN, MONTANA: I am not a Girl 
Scout, but I sincerely hope to be some day, 
and reading THE AMERICAN GiRL makes me 
enthusiastic. I haven't read it very long, but 
already I feel like an old friend. 

As for the parts I like best, You and 
Your Dog appealed to me greatly. The 
etiquette articles are truly helpful, and never 
dull and dry. 

All the stories are so interesting it is 
hard to say which are the best; and I like 
the In Step with the Times, too. The pat- 
terns have given me some good ideas for 
my wardrobe. I particularly liked the party 
dress in the June issue. 

So far as I am concerned, you never need 
to change a page of the magazine. 

Catherine Jackson 
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ARE YOU THE 
OFFICER OF THE DAY? 


WHEN Mother’s away and you take 
over Kitchen Detail, call for another 
good scout—a bar of Fels-Naptha Soap. 
In fact, you'll have two good scouts. For 
Fels-Naptha gives you golden soap and 
lots of cleansing naptha, working together. 
The two of them will clean up that 
kitchen in no time at all. Be sure to re- 
port this to mother, too—Fels-Naptha 
washes clothes whiter—it ban- 

ishes “tattle-tale gray.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The Golden Bar with the Clean 
Naptha Odor 


KKK Keka K KK kek Kk 








Lou Henry Hoover Scholarship 


Tie Lou Henry Hoover Girl Scout 
Scholarship in Gardening for 1935 and 
1936 has been awarded to Miss Betsy At- 
wood of Seattle, Washington. Ever since 
she was a little girl, Betsy Atwood has 
looked forward to the time when she might 
study botany and apply it to gardens. The 
local director describes her interest in plants 
and animals as ‘‘so infectious that the whole 
troop has caught her enthusiasm.” In ad- 
dition to being a good practical gardener, 
Betsy is an all-round Girl Scout, an ex- 
cellent swimmer, a good hiker and camper. 
Other regions will share in the enthusiasm 
of the Big Tree Region on hearing of the 
award to this Western girl. 

This scholarship, established at the School 
of Horticulture in Ambler, Pennsylvania 
by the Women’s National Farm and Garden 
Association, gives an added incentive to the 
Girl Scout nature program. It covers a two- 
year period, and carries $500 annually 
which provides more than half the expenses 
of tuition and maintenance. 

The two girls who have already attended 
Ambler on the scholarship have found it a 
rich experience. Miss Daphne Savage has 
since acted as nature adviser for the Girl 
Scout Council in Morristown, New Jersey 
and has supervised the development of a 
beautiful rose garden. Miss Gladys Bauman, 
who has completed her course, plans to work 
with her father, a landscape architect. 
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Save 50e 


Instead of subscribing separately, it is pos- 
sible to save money by subscribing to all 
the family’s magazines at one time through 
THe American Girt. We list below five 
such possibilities. Write for special prices 
on any groups not listed. 





American Girl 
American Roy 


} $2.00 


Save $.50 


\ $2.00 


Save $.50 


$4.00 


Save $.50 


} $2.75 


Save $.75 


} $3.50 


Save 8.50 





American Girl 
Boys’ Life 





American Girl 
Child Life 





American Girl 
Etude Music 





American Girl 
Pop. Mechanics 











Mail your order to Dept. 8B 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
570 Lexington Avenue 


New York 


TAKE 
YOUR 
PICK 


ET Betty Brooks tell you how you can 
have your own free choice—any of the 
articles listed below at no expense to you. 


N. ¥. 








The first step is to fill in the coupon and mail it TODAY. 
* CUT ME OUT © CUT ME OUT ® 


[1 Compaet $35 
(7) Fountain Pen and Pencil Set 
!"}] Bedroom Slippers 
{1 Girl Seout Uniform 
"] Neckerchief 
[| Beret 
(_] Manicure Set 
{} Pedometer 
{_] Ingersoll Wrist Watch 
|} Identification Bracelet 
_| Zipper Portfolio 
(| First-Aid Kit 
_} Girl Scout Ring 
(] Bird, Tree and Flower Finder 
_] Flashlight 
| Semaphore Flag Set 


BETTY BROOKS 
“% The American Girl Magazine 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me how I, too, may earn the things I 
have checked above. 


Street 


Oe ee ae ee 








THE AMERICAN 


'TABLE-TOP 


EXPLORING 
WITH A CAMERA 


Continued from Page 31 
pictures, place the light rather high and off 
to one side. You should have long shadows 
for early morning or late afternoon, and 
short shadows near noon. Shade the lens of 
the camera so that the light will not strike 
it. If it does, you will have a negative with 
reflected light streaks. 

A few words now on exposure. This is a 
subject that you will have to work out 
largely for yourself. I use flood-light electric 
bulbs which give about the same amount 
of light as a 750-watt bulb. I haven't used 
a box camera for this work yet, but I am 
sure that if you give about eight to ten 
seconds when using fast or super-sensitive 
film you will have a negative that will make 
the print you want. I also use flash bulbs, 
but first I put a regular light bulb in the 
reflector, and manipulate it until I get the 
shadows and general effect that I want. 
Then I turn off the light, replace the bulb 
with a flash bulb, open the shutter of the 
camera, fire the bulb and close the shutter 
again. Your light will always be the same 
if you use the flash bulb. No matter what 
you use, have your camera on a tripod, or 
on something that will hold it steady for 
time exposure. When making the time ex- 
posure with flood lights, you will have to 
make a few experiments before arriving at 
the correct timing. 


GIRL 


TH! possibilities of table-top photography 

are extraordinary. In addition to the 
small wild beast models bought at the toy 
| store, or borrowed from the animal set of 
| small brother or sister, you will find that 
| you can work a small cabin or tent into 
an interesting setting, or dolls also may be 
worked into clever action pictures. And if 
you wish a winter picture, you may sprin- 
kle the entire set with flour, or still better 
with salt, which will give you remarkably 
realistic snow effects. 

I do my work in the dark, when making 
an exposure, so that there shall not be two 
sets of shadows, only the shadows cast by 
the light source that I am using. Setups 
may be made in the open, and daylight used 
for the pictures, but shorter exposure will 
then have to be made. If flashlights are used 
for illumination, you must give from one 
to three minutes exposure. The close-up of 
the fight at the water hole between the rhino 
and the elephant was made in my cellar in 
this way. 

When your camera is placed very close to 
the subject, you will have to use a portrait 
attachment to correct the focus; but most 
of the difficulty can be overcome by using 
a small stop or opening on your camera. 
If you do this, you must increase the time 
of exposure. When using a box camera, if 
an exposure of ten seconds seems to be 
enough with the large opening, then double 
the time, giving twenty seconds at the sec- 
ond opening, and forty seconds at the third. 
When a folding camera is used, double the 
time with each smaller stop; if ten seconds, 
at F-8, then twenty at F-11, and so on. 

One really important thing is to make a 
study of the environment in which each 
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animal lives, so that you may have your 
set-up as nearly correct as possible. You 
are not likely, you know, to find a caribou 
in a desert, or a camel in the frozen North. 

I am sure you will find table-top exploring 
extremely good fun. 


A FEW VERY 
NEAT IDEAS 


Continued from Page 25 
in the freshness and sweetness of your hair. 

If you live near the seashore and go in 
swimming a lot, you have to be specially 
careful to keep the salt water out of your 
hair, or to wash it out immediately. If it’s 
left in, it makes your hair sticky and gum- 
my and _ horrid-looking. 

Equally disastrous, perhaps, is too much 
sun on the hair, especially if it’s the dry 
kind, or of a color that shows burning and 
streaking. Try to avoid at least the hot mid- 
day sun on your hair for it may have a 
quite unbeautiful effect. 

If your hair is heavy and difficult to 
manage, you may like to have it shortened 
and thinned for hot weather. Or perhaps 
you will like to try a plainer hair arrange- 
ment, so that it is easier to keep it looking 
nice. There's a fashion just now for a very 
simple swept-back-from-the-face hairdress- 
ing which is particularly attractive for girls. 
The hair is parted in the center—or on the 
side if it’s more becoming—and is just soft 
and lightly finger-waved and awfully well- 
brushed looking. 


YO, HO, HO! FOR THE 
MERRY MARINERS 


Continued from Page 29 
members of our Pilot Committee were with 
us—the Regional Skipper, Mrs. William M. 
Chester, and the Milwaukee Commissioner, 
Mrs. Robert F. Phillips. We think we are 
fortunate in having, besides our faithful 
and enthusiastic Skipper, Miss Ruth Pfeifer, 
such a helpful Pilot Committee. 

On May tenth, our Ship went down to 
Chicago to help launch the Mariner pro- 
gram in the Great Lakes Region. We joined 
the Chicago Ship in putting on a demon- 
stration of a Ship’s meeting, following the 
banquet given at the Palmer House. We 
also had the pleasure of meeting our 
National Skipper, Miss McCormick, and 
hearing her talk. 

The Chicago Mariners, the next day, in- 
vited us to join them in broadcasting over 
W.B.B.M. We sang our sea _chanteys 
while some other Scouts gave a skit, and 
I am sure it was a great experience for all 
of us to visit a broadcasting studio, and to 
take part in a program over the air. 

While in Chicago, we went to see the 
Naval Show. Here we saw all types of 
craft, among them ketches, yawls, cutters, 
sloops and dinghies. We added a great deal 
to our nautical knowledge there. 

We Mariners have had a wonderful 
year, full of pleasure, and each member of 
our Crew hopes in the future to do her 
share in keeping the Little Ship under Full 
Sail. Ship ahoy! 

Marion Chester, Yeoman 
Mariner Ship 40 
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Right = 


The Funniest Joke I 


Begin Again! 


“What's that I Patty, age three, 
smell?’ asked the Have Heard This Month was sitting in her 
lady from the city as high-chair eating 
she sniffed the coun- around an ear of 


try air. 


What Indeed? 


corn. All of a sud- 


“That's fertilizer,” den she burst into 
answered the farmer. F tears. 

“For the land's #) <o What is the mat- 
sake!” exclaimed o/\ Vas el ter, dear?” her 
the lady. | \ ea }" mother asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” as- ae <i “I've lost my 
sented the farmer. i? ! place,” wailed Pat- 
“That’s what it’s Ah tad ty—Sent by Ber- 
fur.’"—Sent by “Look here, waiter, is this peach or NICE NICHOLS, 


LAURA WAAGE, 


apple pie?” 
Omaha, Nebraska. ppc P 





“Can't you tell from the taste?” 





lowa. 


Good Idea 


Commerce, 
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Your best fru nd 


— your 


Remington 


OFFICIAL GIRL 
SCOUT KNIFE 





Lp official knife 
is about the hand- 
iest piece of equipment you have— 
never forget it when you step into your 
uniform! Few Girl Scouts do. And many 
have found a new way to use the Offi- 
cial Knife—they’ve learned to carve 
fascinating heads, puppets, match-men 
and dozens of other things. It’s great 
sport! Try it! Send for “Things To Do 
With a Pocket Knife”—and be sure 
you have a genuine Remington knife 
on hand, because Remingtons are bet- 
ter for carving. Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., Cutlery Division, Dept. C-7A, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 


rer 


SEND 3 FOR WHITTLIN’ BOOK 


“No, I can't.” 
Grand Slam “Well, then, what difference does 
it make ?"”"—Sent by HipEKO Nomoto, A judge's small | 
WIFE: Henry, Deleso. California. daughter had at- 
what is the differ- — tended a court trial 
ence between “‘ab- Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- for the first time. 
stract” and ‘‘con- | niest joke, telling us your name, age, and “First Papa made a 
crete”’? | address. A book will be awarded to ever) speech,” she told 
HENRY: Well, | girl whose joke is published in this space. her mother. “Then 
when you are just several other men 
thinking about mak- made speeches to 


ing a cake, then it is only a thought and, 


And then 


twelve men who sat all together. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gentlemen: I enclose 3c stamp. Please send whittling 
booklet. 















é N OEE EET OTC TOL TL ee rT Cer Ee ee 
therefore, abstract. But when you actually these twelve men were put in a dark room _— 
make the cake, it becomes concrete—Sent to be developed.”"—Sent by JANE LIGHTNER, a ean 
by Joy Gross, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. ERM Sra sitehhieacenrewets ER. se snsen 
one New Species ¥ in XMAS BOX ASSORTMENTS 
os latest in Christmas Greeting 
: 4 olders put 1 beautiful gift 
Mrs. Brown, John’s Sunday-school teach- ran Fag toateohen, a. folder, 
er, asked the little boy his father’s Christian PIL, mother-of-pearl, novelty cut-outs 
’ pias All different wa envelopes. Costs you 
name. h ™~ 50c. Sells for $1 m on ap- 
‘ Daddy,” replied John. a r\. Proval. Write us stad for early start. 
“Oh no,” said the teacher, “I didn’t mean The teacher had been reading to the class | WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 


that. What's the name your mother calls 
your Daddy?” 

“Why,” said the child in surprise, 
doesn’t call him any names; she loves him.” 
—Sent by MARGARET Horstapt, Maspeth, 
New York. 


“she 


Dumbbells 


f >, 
SA 
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Grocer: I must admit those eggs are 
small, but that’s the kind the farmer sends 
me. 

Lapy: That's the trouble with those 


farmers. They're so anxious to get their eggs 
sold, they take them off the nest too soon.— 
Sent by MADELINE SMITH, Hartville, Ohio. 


about the great forests of America. 

And now, boys,” he announced, “which 
one of you can tell me the pine that has 
the longest and sharpest needles ?” 

Up went a hand in the front row. 

“Well, Tommy?” asked the teacher. 

“The porcu,” Tommy replied.—Sent by 
MELLICENT McWuorter, Milledgeville, 
Georgia. 


Speeding the Parting Guest 


A celebrated man was about to bid fare- 
well to the litthe community in which he 
was born. The town decided to present him 
with a watch as a farewell gift. A local 
orator was called upon to make the presenta- 
tion speech. During the course of his ora- 
tion, he said, “We have gathered here to 
bid farewell to a man whom I need not in- 
troduce. As a token of our esteem, we wish 
to present to him a little momentum.”— 
Sent by HARRIET-ELLEN P. Leis, New Lon- 
don, 


Connecticut. 


| 





Dept. 4, 7 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 








ALL catalogs FREE. 


Give age 
American Schools (and Col- 
Visit 2139 R. C. A, 


Ratings and 
of boy or girl. 
leges) Ass'n. 26th yr. 
Building (49th St., off 5th Av.), Radio City, 
New York City. Parking. Phone COlumbus 
5-6076 or BRyant 9-1141. 








Biggest Offer Ever Made in 
BEADCRAFT 


Bead Loom With IIlustrated Instructions ALL FOR 
10 Bunches Colored indian Beads 66 
hread, Needles, and Beeswax Cc 
Mail in stamps. Be the first to get this Exceptional Value 
Dept. 7, EITINGER BEAD CO., INC. 
36 West 37th Street New York 














DoEs Your Troop NEED FUNDS? 





| Don’t miss the opportunity offered on 


page 42 of a pleasant way to earn money 
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The handiest way of 
mounting large photos, 
posters, maps, charts, or 
drawings, is to use the 
* ae —— arenes Corner. 

his popular style comes 
senior W fT e in black, white, gray, 
green, red, sepia, and 
ivory, in packages of 40 
corners; gold and silver, 
24 to the pkg. 

For snapshots, stamps, postcards, ete., use the Regular 
or Junior style corners. In colors as above, 100 to the pkg. ; 
gold and silver, 60 to the pkg. Famous Transparent corners, 
30 to the pkg 

Only 10¢ pkg. at dealers’ or 5 & 10c stores in U. 

or send us 10e (Canada 15c) for pkg. and AF, 


ACE ART CO., 24 Gould St., Reading, Mass. 
FROM MYSTERIOUS DESERT 


pf Sig Unie Packer includ. 
ing beautiful 









much talked of Somailiand, inini, 
Camel € Azerb 


SSRHINX oTAme, co. 
Deposit, N. Y 


OO NAURU SHIP! 
atl, 

: eee ais], And New Guinea (illustrated). 

. These scarce British Colonies are 

we fs jipcluded im our big packet of 


enh J and $2.00 U, S. Sear, Somali- 
¢* land, Porto Rico, a queer money 


2 SPREE jo stamp, ete.—all for only Se with 








STERLING STAMP CO. Box 272-0 BALTIMORE, MD. 








““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable “Stamp Finder”—an illustrated booklet en- 
abling you instantly x jMentity ‘all difficult stamps and to tell at a glance 
the countries from which they come! Also fine packet of odd and unusual 
etamps froin Bosnia- Mecsenevinn. Monaco, Jhind, Antioquia, ete.. includ- 
ing maps. ships, animals and strange scenes. Ali free te approval applicants 


a7 
inciowne SARCELON STAMP CO., Box 833, Calais, Maine 


$1.25 PACKET FOR 5c 


This marvel packet of 57 different includes scarce 
Tannou Touva Triangle (illustrated), complete 
get airmails, world’s smallest parcel-post stamp, 
Peru Statue of Liberty stamp, French & British 
Colonies, ete. This big packet—catalog value 
FISENMEIER, ose strcze 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 













BIGGEST DIAMOND STAMP! 


GIANT DIAMOND SHAPED STAMP (Biggest in the world!), also the 
world’s SMALLEST OFFICIAL bag ANGLE, and big collection of 54 
different including searce $5.00 U. ngola, Mosambique. oe 8. imper- 


tore f nat ae hh id 
f rt noe put sta’ na ee co. ie only be wit iets ang A TIMORE, MD. 


WASHINGTON — 


POCTZTA > ateaeiccs POLSKA 
I ; of Poland, also Scarce c 
' American Triangte. and 2 = 5 25 
2 diff. including U. 8. $2 stamp, Epi- 
rus, Charkhari, a giant and midget 

















Po ee ae i stamp, etc.—all for only Se with lists and 
30) DS 30 val. MONUMENTAL STAMP 
€6., Ari P. 0., Baltimore, Md. 








FREE U.S. BYRD IMPERFORATE 


South Pole Stamp (Scarcer than regular 

Byrd issue), also three different U. S. $1.00 stamps (in- 
cluding Lincoln Memorial, Postage due, etc.)—all given to 
sess sending 3c postage. Fine approvals and lists included. 
Pilgrim Stamp Co., Box 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 





KOOKABURRA BIRD iT BOLIVIA TRIANGLE | ! 
l’acket of unusual stamps containing rare Kookaburra Bird, 
searce Bolivia triangle, famous money stamp (printed on 
cardboard and also used as currency!) ; airmails from Mex- 
ico and Brazil; map, ship, animal, commemorative, se. 
No Europe. Only lée to approval. applicants. De 

Stamp & Coin Co., 105 N. Clark St., Chicago, illinois. 


FREE STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 
Greece (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
etc.). French Colonies, birds, animals, etc. All free 
to approval applicants, 3c postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. 15 Diff. Confederate Prints, 10¢ 
Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G-8), Springfeld. ‘Mass. 








RITISH TURKS ISLANDS FREE—Also Congo’s— 

Monte Carlo—Niger Coast—U ganda—Djibouti—Ecua- 
dorian—Ivory Coast—Ubangi—Free for 5c postage. 
Empire Stamp Co., Dept. A. G., Toronto, Canada. 


From Greece (new issue). 
AIR MAILS China, Egypt, Paraguay, etc., 
= — of 50 other stamps 


—all Pog are for ith bargain approvals. 
John A. Grill, Clifton ‘ohsten, Baltimore, Md. 

















STAMPS FROM A to Z! Attractive Approvals for Collec- 
tors. Empress Jingo set and fine packet Japan, 10 cents to 
approval applicants. Victor Stamps, 1824-D Greenfield 
Avenue, West Los Angeles, California. 


WORLD’S SMALLEST STAMP given eet to Ap- 


proval Applicants sending 5c for 200 MIXED STAMPS. 
Write today. WINEHOLT CO., Woodbine, Pa. 


GREECE 40 diff. Greece or 25 diff. Estonia 
= for 10c to approval applicants. 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box S47, Rutherford, N. J. 


25 U. S., all different, ,)*. 


P. A. MILLER & CO., 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
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CAMP COOKING 


What can be more delightful to the eye 
of a Girl Scout than a scene in a Girl Scout 
camp where all is fun and everything is as 
it should be? Here we have a picture of some 
girl campers preparing a meal. But—is every- 
thing as it should be? Let's look more closely. 
Is the cook using the right kind of fuel, that 
is, the “official” kind, and do you think the 
others will get much nourishment out of 
their more or less simple fare? 

Yes, there are mistakes in this picture, at 
least a dozen of them. Look it over carefully 
and see how many you can discover. 


CONCEALED TREES 


The name of a tree is concealed in each of 
the following six sentences: 

1. Mama, please come home, the furnace 
fire has gone out. 

2. Please play something by Chopin, El- 
eanore. 

3. As a result of the New Deal, Dermott, 
the smaller town, soon had paved streets. 

4. As Hattie approached the old man, her 
lips moved. 

5. Of all the candidates, she seemed to 
be the “model maid.” 

6. The explorer reported that a boa killed 
one of the pack horses. 

By WIN Brown, Norhborne, Missouri. 


CHARADE 


My first is in seat, but never in chair. 
My second, in cheat, is never in fair. 
My third is in nose, but never in chin. 
My fourth is in out, but never in in. 
My fifth is in triangle, but never in square. 
My sixth is in scarce, but never in rare. 
My seventh, in plant, is never in burr. 
My eighth is in meow, but never in purr. 
My ninth is in pound, but never in ton. 
My whole is a place which is full of fun. 
By BARBARA TARR, Nutley, New Jersey. 


AN ENIGMA 


I am a well known proverb, or saying, 
and contain fifteen letters. 

My 2, 7 and 3 is to question. 

My 15, 6 and 1 is a potato-like vegetable. 

My 5, 4 and 13 is to chop. 

My 11, 12, 10 and 8 means mislaid. 

My 14 and 9 is French for “the 

By MARGARET HAZLEHURST, Wyncote, 
Pennsylvania. 


ADD A LETTER 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, six new words 
will be formed. The six added letters spell 
the name of a famous inventor. 

1. Aster 2. Ate 3. Deal 4. Age 5. At 6. Ape 

By HELEN A. Cary, Troop 8, Urbana. 
Illinois. 


YE OLDE TIME RIDDLE 


If you put a quarter and a nickel on the 
edge of a table, why would the nickel be the 
first one to fall off? 

By BARBARA GraF, Boulder, Colorado. 


A SHAKESPEARE CHARADE 


The following sentences represent well 
known characters in the plays of Shake- 
speare: 

1. My first is a good meat, (with eggs a 
good dish). 

My second’s allow, or permit, if you wish. 

2. My first is so modest and bashful with- 
al; 

My second is a tuft of your hair, that's 
all. 

3. My first is a city of Italy’s pride. 

My second a vowel, which surprise cannot 
hide. 

It is said that Washington, even in fun, 
Never told in all his life, a single one. 
My second you'll find by the sea I'm sure. 
My third you'll do, be your life e’er so 

pure. 
y JEAN WILLIAMS, Schenectady, Neu 
York. 
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TO OUR LAST PUZZLES 


PACKING For CanpP: The articles are; aoeapene, 
scissors, soap, paddle, emblem, mirror, roy 
(COMPASSCISSORSOAPADDLEMBL fe MUIR 
ROROPE) 
The girl’s name is MARIE 
Puzz_e Pack Worp Sguare 
7 AC 





TRANSPOSITIONS: West, stew, 2. Rove, over. 
3. Words, sword, 4. Skate, steak. 

Ye Ovpe Time Rippre: A glove. 

App a Letter: The eight added letters spell 
CANOEING. 

An EnicMa: “The ploughman homeward plods 
his weary way. 

CHarape: Camping. 
































To Be Prepared, You Must Be Equipped 


The Mess Kit is of heavy seamless aluminum and con- 
sists of: cup, covered kettle, deep plate, frying pan with 
folding handle, fork and spoon. The khaki carrying case 
is stamped with the trefoil and supplied with an adjusta- 
ble shoulder strap. 13-301 .00.0.0.0..0.0..cccccecseseeees $2.25 


The Waterproof Matchbox is of nickel-plated, seam- 
less brass, fitted with a secure locking device and a ring 


for the belt hook. 13-901 $.60 


A Collapsible Cup of nickel plate folds to an inch in 
depth. The snug fitting cover is stamped with the trefoil 
insignia. 11-541 $.35 


The Lantern is enameled dark green, with handle and 
special belt clip of nickel plate. Complete with battery. 
11-421 $1.25 


A Laundry Bag of heavy green twill is fitted with rein- 
forced eyelets and cord draw-string. 13-161 $1.00 


The Lariat is 20 feet long and made of Sampson Spot 
cord. 13-953 $1.25 


Cotton Rope for knot-tying practice. 13-954. 3ft. $.05 


Flashlights are enameled jade green with nickel trim- 
mings, and stamped with the trefoil insignia. Complete 
with batteries. 


11-401 Large flashlight $1.50 
11-411 Smaller flashlight 1.25 


The Canteen is of seamless aluminum, and the case of 
padded khaki with adjustable shoulder strap. Capacity 
about 5 cups. 13-101 $2.25 


The Girl Scout Axe has both handle and head stained 
green. The keen edge will stay sharp, and the handle is 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


National Equipment Service 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 


curved to give a firm grip. The sheath is of heavy tan 
leather supplied with slits for the belt. 


13-264 Axe and sheath $1.50 
13-262 Axe only 1.25 
13-263 Sheath only 45 


The Chow Set consists of nickel-silver spoon, and fold- 
ing knife and fork of chromium plate and stainless steel. 
The case is of green pigskin, with the trefoil in gold. 


13-283 $1.00 
Camp Forks have wooden extension handles painted a 
gay red. 

13-496 22-inch length $.15 
13-497 30-inch length .20 


The Guide Rope, 15 feet in length, is a with a 
snap fastener and ring. 13-952.................. $.50 


DE LUXE FOLDING CAMERA 


For a special 


American Girl 


Prize— 


ERE is a real. folding camera—streamlined, light in 
weight, sturdy and as easy to carry as your powder com- 
pact—to give you great pleasure with great convenience. It 
tucks away into pocket. purse or handbag. It is right there 
when the big moment arrives to take a pieture—on picnies, 


hikes and parties. 


PP HIS Univex DeLuxe Folding Camera takes time exposures 

or snapshots, capturing every detail so that the pictures 
enlarge beautifully. You may use it freely because films may 
be purchased at local Univex dealers—any drug, stationery 


or department store—for only ten cents for six exposures. 


2: 

CHROME \ " - ; 5 ia ea a ‘ 

| URareiaes _— The camera is green with the Girl Scout trefoil stamped on it. 
a 


FOR A LARGER PRIZE TIYHIS sturdy camera retails for $1.00 but will cost you 


F your friends like the magazine nothing, if you will just send us the names and addresses 


so much that they want to take a : 2 : : : ; 
full year’s subscription for $1.50 each of two girls after persuading them to subseribe for eight 


or perhaps a bargain two-year sub- 


ihtind an CO an 0 cond von months to THE AMERICAN Girt MAGAZINE at $1.00 each. 


a larger prize as follows: 


Send us $2.00 with the two subscriptions and we will send 
FOR SEND WIN 


fone year Univex Camera 
$2.50 and 2 extra rolls 


| eight months of film 


| two year Univex Camera . ; : 
eat eos 3.00 ana. extra rots OU can do this pleasantly and easily because, when you 


you your camera by return mail. 


Univex Camera 


2 one year 3.00 and. 5 extra roms tell about the things you have most enjoyed in THE 
tone year 3.50 ana AMERICAN GirRL, your friends will want to subscribe for 


| two year 
Univex Camera 


2 two year 4.00 and 10 extra rolls themselves. 











Address: Dept. X, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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